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CHAPTER I ' < 

'TESTING AND CHILDREN: THE PROBLEM 

A. Statement of the Problem ' » 

This study is an observational qt qualitative in- 
vest igatiohu of tests and test-taking among Navajp students 
in a Bureau of -Indian Affairs (BIA) "day school. 'Focusing 
on the processes involved in testing and th| development of 
jthe "ictea* of tests among'Navajo students, this research 
places the test in the context of the world' of the studep 
-and » the class.robm. In^short, what do Navajo students think 
of tests, how fioes the "idea of a test develop/ and does .th 
affect -student performance? What importance do Navajo 
students attach to tests? . Hojv .has* the ^pncept of testing 
•b.een taught to the Navajo- student? ^How do Navajp students 
View themselves ^'hen they learn f pf their test results? In 
this study, testing is being viewed <as an "event" in a 
student's educatiortal^career. In a^n thr op o logical terms, 
testing 'can be seen as a "rite of passage" tfhich a student 
must successfully complete in order to move on to the next 
stage, grade, or-, position within' the institution of school- 
ing . How is the "event" of testing viewed by the Navajo 
students and does it affect their attitudes, feelings, and 
performance? 

In the analysis ct test scores, minority stydents, 
including" N'avajo , consistently fall behind their Anglo, 
peers* in therms of standardized academic » achievement . The 
academic level of the students at Red Canyon, the "research 
site, at all grades is considerably depressed when com- ' 
pared with national norms'. An analysis of the 19~9 Cal i - 
fornia Test of Basic Skills (CT3S) pre-test results reveal- 
ea tnat, taxen as 'a scnooi, grades t T AO through eight, a 
total of 95.3' of the students scored below the national" 
average on* the total test battery. ' When trie data are bro- 
ken dojvn 6y grade level, the 'students in the lower grades 
are more likely to score closer to gr^de level than the 
older students. Students in'Jecond, third, and* fourth 
grades' are . generally not more than a grade level behind 
the norm as measured .by the CTBS. When the .students 
reach the higher grades, Row-ever, they drop further be- 
hind. By the time the student reaches the eighth grade, 
he or she might Ije as many as three or fpur grade levels 
behind, "according to nationally established norms on the 
CTBS. ' " *' 

This problem, of the depressed achievement of minorit 
students on tests, has previously been examined by^ two 
bas ic -methods . Th£ most frequently 'used method has been 
to examine the results of 'the tests , themselves witfh a 
psychometric or statistical analysis of te's.ts and test 
scores (Coleman, 1966: Mercer, 1972). The o thy method 
has been to examine the cultural differences o i the student 



relying or anthropological data to support differences of 
learning styles^/' altitudes , and values (Cohen, 1969: Gay 5 
Abrahams , 1975). 

Both of these approaches have been valuable, -but, 
ultimately, they' do not address the basic processes in- 
volved in the actual event of testing. To clearly under- 
stand tfests and testing, it is necessary to acquire a pic- 
ture of the processes, involved in the ever.tNc^f tests and 
testing. How apes the idea of a tes't develop ^a^nong stu- 
dents? What processes are involved in a s tudent^s „ under - 
stranding of a test? Research which starts with the test 
scores themselves obscjures or neglects the processes the\ 
student is involved in up until he or she actually puts 
pencil to paper to take a test. How has -a test been pre- 
sented to the student by the 'classroom teacher? What 
knowledge of the event o£ t,est-taking does a student havey 
before he or she sits ''down to take a test? Research which 
looks at~a student's cultural or socio-economic baAg-round 
for explanations of success or failure on tests adffe^ses 
the-poksible differences with ^hich a^%tudent might- enter 
k the testing situation. 'Such research analyzes the content 
of the test itself as being either appropriate or inappro- 
priate according jto the student's background.. Again, ho" 1 * - 
ti'^r, the processes involved in learning about and^ develop 
ing an understanding of tests -and their importance m the 
context of the classroom experience are neglected. 

This study develops a new perspective on the process 
es involved in the event of testing^ among Naval c student? 
bv using qualitative or observational analvsis. Testing 
behavior is very cCmp lex . So far, research has em.pr.a- 
siicu t n e exam mat ion o ±. on j. y one part Oi tuis complex 
whole-- the tests themselves and those giving the tests- - 
to .the neglect of the recipients of the tests,, the stu- 
dents* To further understand testing ^behavior . itself , the 
event of testing needs to; be examined from the perceptions 
of the students themselves . 

/ * Academic testing, is widely uSed throughout our edufca 
tional system as a tool fpr measuring success and failure 
in school. This testing includes such professionally 
published achievement tests as the CTBS, Stanford^ Achreve - 
ment "test , California Achievement Test , and the Iowa lest 
o f Bas i c~ Skills . Also important in the testing process 
are mtclass, teacher-developed tests. These tests are 
used by clas,sroom teachers to evaluate achievement by 
assessing f a student's content knowledge. In-class \tjests * 
are also used to prfcpaTe students for formalized achieve- 
ment tests.. In the analysis of test scores, minority and 
lower socio - economic-class students consistently fall 
behind -students from the. middle socio-economic, c^lass and . 
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the majoritv culture in t&rms of academic achievement 
(Coleman, 19*6; Harris, 1976; cfen'sen, 1974). Current 
tests are' standardized on and 'directed to the .white 
middle-class population, making them essentially unfair 
and unrepresentative of children of culturally different ♦ 
backgrounds (Levihe, 1976). Cultural differences in 
motivation (Maehr*, 1 9 ~ 4 ; Piers-el, 19"7; Ruhland 5 Field, 
1977), anxietv level (Phillips, 1921) Wittmaier, 1976), 
language (Harris, 1976; Hernandc : , '19 11)-, cognitive style 
(Cohen, 1969; Rohwer, 19"1) , speed and\ timing "(Knapp, 1960; 
Sh.annon, 12^5), and examiner differences (Lefley, 19 75) as 
veil as other factors, are seen as problems hindering the 
test performance of children from different cultural 
backgrounds. 'This research Mo-es not, however, explain* 
why minority children start out more equal with t-he dif- 
ferences ' increasing 't\e longer they are involved in the 
schooling process. This seems to suggest the operation . 
of ' something other than simple cultural biases in the event 
of testing." Although research has shoun inherent' cultural 
and economic biases in tests, tfhe use of tests _as indi- 
cators and certifiers of academic success and failure con- 
tinues,. . s 

Most of the research examining the issue of test bias 
has centered on the content' of the test itself, predominantly 
from a psychometrictor statistical point of^view, Toydate 
no research among' any student population ha^s-examined the 
"process" of testing' from the perspective of the students 
involved in the event of testing.. Are there certain lessons', 
skills, ,or attitudes, beyond the factual content of the test, 
which, need to be learned' in ordejr*to perform well on tes'ts? 
For exanpH; is frustration a rtecess#xy component in the 
ieveloomental" orocess of learning a^ou-£ > testing 0 Wittmaier' s 
(1975)' research shows that lov* anxiety is a possible mdicato 
of underachievement. Is to,e necessary motivation for success 
in testing lacking among certain g -roups of. students? Rist 
(1978) speaks of the importance of becoming "test-wise;' 
for successful' performance on tests. Ho\v does a child 
become "test-wi §e" or "test- sophist icated" 9 These types o. 
questions need to b<* asked in order-to gain ar-e4earer - _ 
picture of .the process of testing 'as it relates to the cmk 
from a different culture. * 

3. Significance of 'the Study - * 

The issues raised in the area of testing and. minority 
students have led to different approaches to' studying and. 
alleviating *he inherent biases of tests. -Attempts have 
been made to develop "cultur e - f ree" tests, to adapt pre- 
sent tests for cross-cultural applications, and ' to, develop 
distinct tests for particular socio -cultural • gr6.ups . The 
research bv Mercer (1972) goes one step further /in .a 
psychometric study which attempts to rectify the disparity 
of' test 'scores by developing a socio-cultural index creat- 
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fng pluralistic norms which are then interpreted along 
with standardized 'norms of the test as published *in the 
% 'test manuals. Although this research is important, jit 
f still focuses on the tests themselves 'rather than on' 
processes and on the "actor," the student v^in the event 
of testing. In urging researchers to viYw human behavior, 
with relativism, Kagan (1967)* states: / 

{Psychology) sho'uld begin~ to focu/s its theoriz- 
ing and burgeoning measurement technology on 
variables having to do with the stat^ of the 
organism, not just the quality/ of th*e external- % 
stimulus. The later events can be currently 
^ objectified with greater elegance, but the^ • 

former events seem to bp of more significance*. t 
(P- 141) ' ' . J 



In other words,, he is arguing a 
research. iThe significance or 
testihg--can only be fully 
ternal state of the organise, or 
as, <te 5 : - takers . * 



"actor' '--oriented* 
events i- n this study - - 
realised by examining the in- 
the students themselves 



need for 

th£ 
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:o establish into mat ion 



It is the aim of this s t ud) 
that .will help to chartge the one - demens ional way testing 
^s viewed and, therefore, aid in developing procedures and 
insights to help educators in the analysis and evalVation 
of their students. Hence, failure to /perform adequately 

to a failure to interpret the 

1 v a lack 



on a test might be connect t 



importance of tests in schooling, rather than sim^] 
of knowledge of the content of the test itself. 



An awareness of the'range of 
of students from diverse 1 cultural "g 
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ing arva as^esbment 1 newtrs a c±i l+> 
to more\ effect ively meet the needs of 
With the\inf ormat iq>n froto this study, 



perceptions and values 
roups concerning te»st- 
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these students . 
the teacher of such 
students Hgbt be better equipped to -interpret and use tests 
in assessing i*ndiv?idttal performance. Although this s#tudy 
centers on the Navajo stlident, ii: is hoped that it will 
generate a ne\ perspective on testing that will focus at- 
tentior/lTn the Nprocesses involved-in testing among other 
minority and soc io - ecpnomi£ grodps. 

Chapter On^ of this study fyas outlined the statement 
o^a particular' research problem ^nd the* data supporting the 
need for this kind of research. Chapter Two present? the 
theoreticaT-jand methodological design for the present study 
and describes the school setting at* Red Canyon. Chapter 
Three covers the environment' and cohtext of the* testing event 
whicTi includes teacher involvement u\ith these students:- their 
concerns, feelings, and attitudes.' Chapter Four fS devoted 
exclusively to the students at Red Canyon : t their definitions, 
ideas, and feelings surrounding tests and testing. The last 
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chapter Jf this study, Chapter Five, analyzes observations 
and"" interviews with the v tes^givefs and test- takers, both 
teacher/ and students, concerning the event* of t$stin*. 
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CHAPTER II 

► METHODCJLQpY^ 

A. Theoretical Design 

.Although children are acquainted evaluation- of 

their behavior 'through parent approval JwicK discipline •, . it 
is not r until y eiitei>ing school thjfrt fchevj^fece fornfal eval'Uv 
at ion in the form of' classroom testing/ Thi N s research - 
project examines, bV<e thnogr^phi-c^p^ research 
methods, the processes involved' in th'e testing situation of* 
Navajo thildren. / It is based on data coll6«cte<i during a 
year"~and a^alf./f field # Vork in an all-Navaj o ^Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, YBIA) day'schdol. 

Tests are imposed on a student from M abpve u ,and this 
ctestWg^s-ituat ion has traditional./ b^en interpreted in an 
"etic" manner. - This et itf approacji Is concerned with the 



-ho mav or mav- no N t have 



assessment of an oytside observer 
th&. same ' categories as the students keing observed* That 
is, -tests are given and analyzed by teachers, administra- 
tors, and researchers with little input or regard for the 
student's perceptions of the event/ Therefore, etic state- 
ments may bear little relation to the student's notion of 
what is significant, real, meaningful, or appropriate. 
%, Kagan (196~) emphasizes this problem in* research on human 
b^lvavior wfych ignores the information the subjects th$p- 
selves have to offer. , t ■ * 

An "emic" approach, on the other ijand, is an attempt 
to view the situation/ or eveYit from the perspective of jthat 
group 'or culture.* An emic approach to purposed, goals, 
motivations - and attitudes is premised on the assumption , 
that T witIv^^ 5 P ect " x t-o the actor" Snd the observer^* it is 
the dCtoi wuu is uetter aole to Know uis or iier own 
inner state. J Under this approach it is also assume'd that' 
information concerning* the actor's inner state is essential 
for- an understanding of his or her behavior and for a ? 
propter- description of the culture or situation in which h$ 
or *he participates (Harris, 1968)* Emic study, according 
to EdTv^td Sapir: r • 

helps one 'to appi*ecia£e not only the culture 
of language as an ordered whole,' but it helps* 
on^to understand the individual actors in^ y 
^tich life-drama- -their attitudes,, motives,' ' ' 
'interests, responses,, conf li cts , (^nd person- 
ality development. (in Harris, 1963, p. 574) 

The 1 use of an 6mic approach in 'this research is, therefore." 
important in trying to understand tests ^ft<^ 'tes<t in^ from . m 
the perspective of toe student*.* ^ ^ 

.An example^of nvbving from the "etic'\ to t h g^<em i c ^a-p^ 
-proach in examining* dropduts was usj^by Wax (1967) . She - 
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approached tjje p-rbblem of tKe dropout among the .Ogjala 
Sfoux by asking the\,s tudents themselves, why they were drop^ 
ping out rather than merely accepting previously accepted 
adult assumptioas^nd research reports^ ; which held that the 
dropout disliked and voluntarily rejected school. Wax's 
research reported that many of\.the dropouts stated ex- ^ 
plicity that they did not *Vish' ; to le-a-ve schpol and that 'the) 
saw themselves as*„ M pu3hout s M or "kickouts" rather than 
"dropouts'," This emic approach:, focusing on* the M £ctor, M ^ 
wa's utilized in this research tp -examine the process of * 
testing and the Navajo student.'- * , 

*B. Research Site ■ ' " ) 

; : . J 

The research site was an all-X&vajo BIA day school 
of approximately 210 students,, grades kindergarten through 
4 eighth, located on the Navajo reservation. , Throughout this 
report^the research Site will-be referred t*o as Red Canyon. 

The community of' Re/ Canyon is comprised of approxi- 
mately 2,000 people. A 'large* metropolitan city is located 
within 50 miles 'of Red" Canyon^ The average family income 
in the community is very low, 'with >*ages deriving primarily 
from work in the local mining industry, community" school , 
and arts and crafts work at hom^. Some individuals ' commute 
to the. metropolitan city for jobs. The school is the 
largest employer in* the community. . , 

The Red Canyon -schiol was first established in the 
1930's a*s a boarding school. In the 1960 1 s ,i t .was con- 
verted to a' community day school, Ufttii several years 
ago, the school only serviced- students in grades kinder- 
garten 'through fifth. It has now expanded to accommodate 
the sixth, 'seventh and ,eighth grades, and recently was 
expanded* further to iixfltide the nisnth grade. The community 
is 'attempting to add~a high schQOl>to thje educational com- 
plex in the near future. < v * 

C. Data Collection 

Qualitative data were gathered in a' *ran§*e*\0 f class- 
rooms from first through .eighth grades, with primary data 
gathering occurring in the second-, third-, and foui%^i- 
grade levels. These data included teachers ' explanations 
of th»e need and ^urpqfe of testing, students 1 perceptions, 
\and feelings concerning testing, and extensive claSsroom - 
observations. In addition to class room- observations and 
informal discussiefrer- indiv -rdual interviews were conducted 
with a sample of student's and teachers . 

To understand the event' o^ testing from the perspec- 
tive of the student, a conscientious effort was Jlade by the 
researchers to word the questions to elicit emic statements 
rather than working therewith pre-established assumptions 
about 'tests and how children respond to them. Questions 
were o.ften very broad, allowing" the studfeijts to describe 
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thew event according. to their own perceptions. For- example, 
rather* th^ny "Do*you feel gc»6d ar bad when you t^jA'a 
test?" children were pr.obed witlv more operf- endea queries . 
such as, ,f Tell me how you feel wfien you are going* to take 
a test." or "Pretend >you are just getting ready *t*o ' take a. 
-.test in *>Jr/. 'X'i class. Can you describe to m^ how your 
b^dy .feels befo.re you are' going to take*-the test?" 

'It c^uld nbt^be assumed that the meanings of terms' 
used by both the researchers and the students . were identical 
Spra/dley spoke of this problem in ethnography: * . 

Language . , .functions to create and "express 
a cultural, reality. When ethnographers do' not 
'learn, the language, but instea-d depend on inter- 
preters', they have great difficulty -learning hoV % v 
natives think, how £hey perceive the world, and * 
what, assumptions they make about human experience 
. .As] a' translation, ethnographic descriptions 
should Iflow from the, concepts and meanings ^ • 
- n^tive/ro that scene rather than coricep-t-S devel- 
oped by the ethnographer. (Spradlev, 19^9, pp^. 

Hence^ the" A^searchers also 7 sough.t to elicit '-the student's 
own dfef inition> of words^, rather tfran assuming a child 
shared their definitions". When the child used the uor5 
"test" Or "grade," the researchers probed to ojbrain the ' \ 
child' s,. definition of the word with "What is. a" test?" or 

4 "Can you tell me what a grade is?"' In creating a dfescrip- . 

• tion of the testing event according to tl}e percept ions * of 
the children at Red 'Canyon, -the researchers made ^a conscien- 
tious effort to describe the situation as verbal iced^ by 
the children. ; ' 

\ " * Fofmal inf^r.views were also conducted with the teach- 
ers and' teacher aides from the second-, third-, and foarth- 

' grade classrooms. The questions uere also * worded 1 with em^ 
methods- in an attempt to avoid assumptions, by the resea-rih- 
els. Sample questions Were: "Tell me about , tests and your • 
students," and "Describe_to me what happens ^hen "you give 
a iiest in your classroom*.' 1 n '7 

\ In discussing methodology' in Vsycholog icai ,an)th'ro; 
pol-agy,' Ed^erton speaks of using picture projection exer- 
cise^'- "TAT- like picture ,s t imul i - have -been* -found useful 
ia* the 'investigation of attitudes, values, beliefs, ana 
role - sehavitor of many 'sor.ts--all viewed- as soGial and cul- 
tural Aphe.ncTmena rather than 4 * express ions of "individual or 
r groups psychodynamics . *~ (Edger^on', in Narroll § Coheh', 
1975, p\. 341) During the- second formal, interview., the re ^ 
-fore the researchers utilized a picture proj ection* exer- 
. ci,sfe. Flour pictures were used during the interview, a^l 
depicting young Mavajo students. € .-CSee Appendix A* for pic x 
tutes^)' yhe students/ were asked to talk about the pictures . 
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in' general and. theft asked particular quest fon§ centering 
around^test.3 . Students were ajlso asftted how the cni ldren * 



depicted in the pictures would' b6 feeling 
ing st* test and then -how ttfey t hpnis^l ve ? 
were th 



if they 
vn n i d fee 

student, in the, picture. This" pro j ect ion 
i;ed_to jee i f* the .students . f . ,f p,roj ect ed 
and feeliifg^ wbuld ma't^a ot'ad'd to the i 
previously ^iven in thej^irst set 

.Student responses ; from the % interviews 
variation- even witWin grade levels. 'This variation 
slight', in most cfcjjfps i with 'only ope or two stuaten 

different 5 * from'jthe re-st of 



was uti 
of J ideas 1 
thfev had 



ot 
did. 



ere tak- 
if they 
*k£rcise 
la tement s 
formation 
intfe 'views . 

>hd>w some- 
was 
tls re- 



sponding 
den t s • 



distinct]/^ 
Therefore 
eraliie within the grade 
perceptions of tests' land 

D. Research Sample 

As the rmrpose of this 



,- N tJ» researchers ! feel it is 
levels in | df s crib ing 
testing^ 1 



(he |stu- 

to gen- 
tudents ' 



/ 



research was to e'xamire- 



purpose 
processes involved ; in 
testing, the data^g N at\&j#fLg 

grade levels. "Re^T Cknyqn administers 



student^ 1 learning aboutf te^ 
centered on the lolwe 



the "i 
and 



t ary 

achievement ~t#st,- the California Test "of 



fCLffSl . twice a vear*in ghrades two through, ei£ht 



lfrfc 
iFac 



a i talfflafdi: 



m 



Skills 



The CTB.S 

.is us?d by the- school to determine grade prombtion. Due to 
the absence of standardized testing* and lack bf formal 
classroom testing at the f irs t -grade 'level , the researchers 
centered primary" data -gathering efforts in the second;, 
h i'r d - an H 



tire 



The' 
grade 



f our th - sy^ad**? clpssroons , 

foflowing charts list the population] at each of" 
levels. as well as the student sampl-e us^ed for in- 
intferviews.. The teachers were not involved in 
students to be interviewed*. Students a,t j each 
of the grade levels volunteer^ to leave the classroom with 
the researcher for the .formal "interviews. As this researche 
had been present .in the classrooms for sj.x nronths prior to*; 
the first interview, the students were familiar^. with^^r 

nTt< 



depth, formal 
selecting the 



and seemed 



eager 



$ws 
ccfrc 



to participate in t.h$ interviews 



ar- 



ranged from ten to fifteen minutes and were tape- 
ed" with the students' permission. Verbatim tran- ' 1 
scriptions were obtained from the .tapes. „Aloug. Kith the s 
observational data these served as the data base for the 
research results that follow ^in this report. 

In additibn toVthe formal interviews with student^ and 
teachers throughout *jhe project, the researcher informally 
talked to. all- of the students in the second, 'thixd and fourt 
grades astwell as with some- of the other students, other* 



teachers, staff, and 



.school 



administrators 



r 

-RFD fANYON STUDENT POPULATION: 

""class 'SJZE and sample size 

SCHOOL' YEARS 1979-80 AND 1980-81 



Grade • 


'• Class . 
'Enrollment 


First 
Interview 


Second 
Interview 


Number of S-tudents 


Number of Students 


: T 

Seoondi 


26 


18 


" 8 


Third' 


■ 26. 


1 14 • 


10 


Fourth' 


23 ** • 

£ ■ 


17 , ' ■ ', 

* 


16 '** 



Third Interview 



Grade 


Class 
'Enrol Iment 


Number of Students- 

Interviewed 
k . „ — 


Second 


23. 


5 


Third 


29 


S — 


Fourth 


26 




Fifth 


27 


5 



E. /Student Academic Levels' and Promoti on Policy ^ 

* As* previ^Jv mentioned in Chapter One, the acacjfemic 
level of -the IHkts af Red tanyon. as determined by tests 
iHinsiderabJUE. ^en compared with other students a 
total of 95 8% of these-^students scored below the national 
avenge as measured by tfhe*BS.. However, Red Canyon, which 
ii a BIA -school "is required to follow "the BIA agency 

gulaUonslar'sluden? promotion This policy r..tjbli.hed 
grlde-leyel guidelines , - as measured, by the GTBS ' ^ich stu 
dents have to attain "before they are promoted. These levels 
moreover, are rising each year in an attempt to strengths 
the academic credibility of the educational program. If 
siudentk? regardless '6f their classroom performance do not 
meet the requited grade level, they are retained in their 
present grade. The chart on the following page outlines 
these^ levels . 
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BIA AGENCY PROMOTION STAN DA 


RDS • *) 


btuaent 
•Grade Level 


- RequiTed CJBS Grade Leye] 


for Promotion.. 


1979-1980 




1980-1981 


Second 


1.9 

* * 






Third • 


2 . 5 


. 2.8 


Fourth 


4 , 3.1 


3r4 


Fifth 


3.5 


4.0 


Sixth 


4 .0 


4.5 


Seventh 





u 5.0 


F.ighth 

- 


* 4 % 9 


5.4 



F. The Classroom Seating ' % « ' / 

-* ; •* \ . . , / 

Most students at Red Canyon in each grade, kindergar- 
ten through fourth, are in the 'same clabiroom with one 
teacher throughout the school day. Students requiring re- 
medial work leave their classrooms- for short periods of 
time to work in either the Language, Reading,- or Math Labs 
or with the special education teacher. Students in grades 
five through eight rotate from class to class to receive 
instruction from teacher's specializing in various subjects 
suoh as science, social studies, physical education and 
health, home economics, math, industrial arts, and lan- 
guage arts. 

Although- the schedule varies slightly throughout the 
vear, ,the lywer-grade level students usually start scho'ol 
at 9:00 aj*a spend their mornings working in the subject 
area- of language arts. Most teachers have their classes 
divided into groups according to academic ability. The 
teacher works separately on the daily language lesson with 
one group at a time, usually in a semircircle Located away 
from the center of- the classro6m. While the teacher is 
working with one group, the rest of the class is engaged in 
various seat work assignments. These students are assisted 
by the teacher aide while the cLassroom teacher is working 
with the different individual groups. * 

All of the lower-grade le>^eT^tu dents have a short re 
cess, lasting fifteen to thirty minutes, during the middle 
of the morning, and then they return to their classroom to 
continue with their language arts or math , instruction . The 
students' lunch break is approximately one hour, and then 
'they return to their regular classroom for further instruc- 
tion in language arts or in science, social studies, or 
art The students' school day ends at either 2:30 or 3:0-U-. 
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Cla§s> seises vary from 20 # to|30 students, Most^of the ^ 
teachers alt- Re^ cCanyon are Anglos! howler, each classroom 
in all of the grades at. Re'd Canyon has^a -bilingu^T Mavaj o 
teacher aide. Alihost all of the /teacher aides are Navajo 
*men and women from tJte local community. most cases the 

'aides have worked *&t^Jie school for at lea/5t five yaars. 
During the, £ir£t year^of this study, all employees at the 
school were BIA-con^trac ted: employees. 'Some of these e^- \- 
ployees ha^ been' with the BIA for a considerable time and 
many had taught, or worked at other reservation schools. 
In the summer of ^1980-,-- the local school board gained the 
authority to contract its own employees for 1 the school.. 
All new teachers' and " staff hired af te"f* thi s ' time are non- 
BIA employees \ \ During- the first year of this research, 
the turnov : eT N in p the staff as a whole was very high: eleven 
resignations .tJvnoughout'' the ^year out .of a staff of approxi- 
mately 50 people. r - , * 

~\ In each o£ the clas sro.oms , the teachers have attempted 
to ^create ~a pleasant environment for thei* students"". black- 
boards are decorated by the teachers 9/nd teacher aides and 
changed at. ieasrc once a month. The 'classrooms are small, 
but teachers t.ry to provide an area in which the students 
can move awav from their desks .and sit and read or play 
with educat iona frames , Some classroom materials are 
chosen by the 'teacher^and purchased through the BIA agency* 

UUC Cilt 3 WitWU 1 ClU.JItJ.llXOCiCiCJ.Wll lia J ^HUJ^il i. ji auii^uu^ v 

arts curriculum. This -consists of two different reading 
programs: -both are ^designed especially- for the non-native, 
English-speaking' student . ' Although the /Students are all ^ 
Navajo, there are .very "feu bilingual or ^cultural class- 
room materials. The students are repeatedly encouraged to 
speak English aTnS are frequently scolded or lose* 'class room 
tokens (which- caYi be exchange%^rft the class store for 
school suppl i^s^and prizes) for speaking in Navajo, 

Q O K'c orvaf inn'; 

One of tKe Researchers spent most o£ her time during 
the year and a. fialf of field work observing the daily activ- 
ities in the second-, third-, and fourth-grade" classrooms . 
In each of the classrooms, a location was chosen from wh£ch _ 
slve could clearly see the students at their desks while at 
the same time maintaining the least disruptive position 
possible. *In*tlie second-grade classroom the researcher sat 
next to t-he pencil sharpener. Thrs area of the classroom 
removed her from the center of the class while at the same 
time allowing her'constant contaet'with the students. The 
pencfil sharpener is a popular and busy location in the 
classroom and have the ^researcher the opportunity to talk 
informally *-fo all of the students /on a regular basd^; In 
.the third- and fourth-gfade cTassrooms , she sat 15' the 
side' of the^classes, next to the spe 1 1 Vng gra.de chart. 
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Because students frequently visited the spelling chart to 
count their stars - for'pexfect performance, the researcher 
"was also able to talk informally to .the students in ht>th. 
of these classrooms. jln all of these classes, when -the 
teacher was working»~wi ( th the individual morning reading 
groups, the researcher' mcSved around the room talking to and 
assisting the other stfuderrts with their seat work^ This 
* enabled her to establish rapport with the students as well/ 
as to assist the classroom teachers and aides. 

Because this Was an 6mic study- - seeking students' per- 
ceptions of events they encoun-tered - in' school-- the re - 1 
searcher- spent recess and lunch 'on tjie playground with the* 
• .students. Students became very familiar with her and re- 
v ' sponded to he;r\as a friend rather than, another teacher, - 
often quest ironing her a's to 'where she was when she was not 
at' the school aixl sharing their problems with family, 
friends, and rivals. 

- It was only after observing the classrooms and scnool 
for six months *that the questions and ideas to be -explored^ 
during the formal interviews w^re formulated. The most, in- 
j portant questions of the entire research, in fact, grew out 
of a gra-dual-*realization that there was a g^me-like atmos- ' 
phere among the younger students duiiug the tes tiug^&ent ^ 
and an open excitement $nd lack 'of anxiety surrounding 
tests. Among the older students, the testing situation 
seemed 'to be^dif f erent . Rather than asking the students 
about this -difference she Vas observing, the researcher^ 
posed the questions during interviews in a veiy "*ay, 
asking the students to define and describe tests and test- 
ing in their own words, *>ith their own ideas as to what ".sas 
happening -and why it was happening. The results from these 
formal interviews served to generate more questions and 
ideas which were then used to 'continued- informal dialogues^ 
<""Vfth the students on "the* playground and in the classrooms*. 

H. Research Limitations ^ 

m This study examined the process of testing and, the de- 
velopment of the idea of testing at one school attended by 
only one group, the Navajo. , General i zat ion to other pthnic 
groups or to Native Americans in gcTRTal cannot necessarily 
be assumed. This research has -produced a description of 
how these particular Navajo children responded to testing and 
i assessment in the classroom. The researchers felt a de- 
* tailed, concis/ description of only one group, in this case 

the Navajo, would sferve to produce a provocative, explora- 
tory study which could thenvbe utilized as a basis for far- 
ther research in this area. However, since this studv did 
not involve/a 4 nother gfoup and, since the variations wfthin 
most ethni^groups are considerable , % the researcher </ai)not 
necessarilKstate that the^se responses are part iculafrly 
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"Navajo 5 ' or that-^e responses are "different" from' those 
'of children f>om other socio-economic or ethnic groups. - 
This situation does .not invalidate the reported* findings 
but idthtfi limits them t r J and places them within the uuntext' 
of the research site.: a snail, rural ,' Navai o community / 
school.* Rather than limiting the significance of this st-udy, 
^therefore, the findings support the need for further re- 
search among other groups on the area of student'perceptions 
Ky surrounding th^ event of* testing. . , 




■CHAPTER III 

TEACHERS: TEST - GIVERS ANT) THE ENVIRONMENT 
N i Of THE TESTING 'EVENT 

Test-taking for the students in this study .occurs in' the 
eiivironment of the classroom under the 'direct ion of the class- 
room teacher. This chapter describes 'this environment as 
verbalized "by 4 tbe teachers and from researcher observations. 
Vwhat occurs ifl'ttfe classroom environment with the teachers* 
-places* the , students in t\e 'context in whicft'they experience 
the event of testing. The students'- percept-ions/ ideas, att:- 
* tudes and values ran tJjefP be examined in the environment in 
which they, y)ccur. f . 

The feacherfe and teacher aides uere interviewed with 
questions focused on/how they presented tests to their stu- 
dents; ho'.v their students responded to in-class testing; and 
how they themselves interpreted their students' feelings, con- 
^cernii^g tes'ts, assessment, and grades./ Like those for the 
'students, the -questions \>ere corded in? an attempt to avoid as- 
sumptions by t^e researchers and were often very/ broad, allow- 
ing the teachers and - teacher aides to describe the testing 
t * tut a c c u r d i n % to t he i i u w n p e i c e ;j t i u i i's . I ft t e r v i e .% s e l e 
taped and later transcribed verbatim. A total of seven teach- 
ers and three teacher aides were interviewed. These inter- 
views included the second-', third-, and fourth-grade teachers 
and their aides-,'; as well as the upper-grade level math, social 
studies, scienceS, aha language s arts teachers. 

Throughout -this jtudy, the teachers are broken into-t\o 
groups; the lower elementary, which includes second, third 
and fourth grades, and the upper elementary, which includes 
all «t the ffe'par tmental ized teachers working with the students 
in grades five through eight. ^ Most^ in-depth observations oc- 
curred in the. Second-, third-, and fourth-grade classrooms, ' 
and these teachers are often referred separately in this 
study. The teachers^in grades five through eight are collec- 
tively -ref erred to as the "upp#r - gr ade # level teachers." .A 
researcher spent time observing in all of the teachers' class- 
rooms/_aad teachers at' all levels were obsferved giving in-clas 
tests to their" students . 

A. An Idejal -Typical Model of Testing . • 

Tfeac-hers; school administrators, and test- developers* al 1 
seem to) carry around in their heads an "image" of the testing 
situation, which is apparently different from that of the stu- 
dents iru'This sSudy. This "image," which comprises tests as a 
mo'de of scholastic evaluation, can be seen, ifi terms of an 
"ideal- typical" model of toting.. The "ideal - typ i«al" model, 
,as outlined by Max Weber (1947), is introduced here* for the 
'purposes of examining the^specific event of testing. Accordin 



to Weber/ an "actor" does not merely respond to stimuli but* 
makes an effort * to "conform to certain "ideal" rather than ac- r 
tual^pa t tern* uf cuhuuit. As, 'leuer says, » 

- The construction of jl purely rational course of 
action . , . serves the sociologist as "a type 
* .... By comparison with this it is possible 
to understand the ways in which actual action 
9 y is influenced by irrational factors of all 

sorts ... in that ihey account for the devi- 
ation from the line'df conduct which would be 
expected on the hypothesis that the action v,ere 
purely rational. '(Wefber, 1947, p. 39) 

This model will be used to convey a picture of \\hat the teach- 
ers believfe should occur^in an "id^al" testing ^situation. % Zhe 
data f^om this study can^th^n be* examined and analyzed ac- * y 
cording tO'how we 1,1 this information fits- or differs frc^m this 
"ideal - typical" model. • 

Schooling as an institution in our society is_ an ac- 
cepted, even integral, part of child development. Even though 
a child'is receiving an 'edujcat ion at his or her hone prior to*, 
.entering school, the school! is seen as the major formal edw) 
eating institution in our society. Progress in this mstifrrr^ 
t ion is measured either by teacher- developed tests' or stand - 

^ ^ j : — .a 4. ^ - 4. - t - ~*\ „ *. ^ a ~ ~ u n ~ 1 t* u q^*p f r 1 ^ A t ^ ,1 ^ f> 1 \ c n Voctc 

or modify testing formats but tests, in varying form*, remain 
the primary tools of assessment *in our schools.. 

In the "ideal - typica 1" mode^ , tests serve tnree ^unc- 
tions: to give the teacher an objective measurement of the 
[students* progress in the classroom, to give the students an 
instru-ment to determine wfeat they h^ave and have not "learned 
in the classroom, and to give the school an overall measure- 
ment of the students' progress in the school/* The school can 
itiliie .test results to determine areas of ias-truc t ion&l 
streniths and weaknesses. The teaqher can utilise test re-, 
suits to determine knowledge students possess and aVeas in 
which students r>eed further assistance. Students can utilize 
the results of their tests for seeing what they .tyave learned 
and what they still need to learn. ' In this ideal model, 3 
test becomes an instrument for judging progr£#< and providing 
assistance to rectify a lack of knowledge* 

Tests a're prefrw^gd to studertts bf their^ teachers . In 
the case bf major standardized tests, a person* other rhan_ the 
regular classroom teacher may administer the te$t. However, 
the test is an activity that enftfnates from and under the di- 
rection of, the classroom teacher. In this ideal model the 
classroom teacher would explain the importahce of £he up-comin 
test to the students. This information, might incfude a state- 
ment that the test' is an important activity to «asseSs whet the 
student doesanddoes not know.- The teacher might also Jdvise 
the students to trv as hard as they can on the test. Along 
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*with this instruction as to the. significance of the 'event of 
testing, the tefacher wcruld also \nstruct fhe student? as to 
correct test-taking behavior/ Thi x s t Lnf ormat ion woul'd include, 
the rules of test- taking ,' such as no- talking, cheating, or 
excessive body movement. The teacher would explain why this 
behavior is- important, given what a test, is supposed t$ be. 
The rules surrounding the physical -requirements of test- taking 
may vary in minimal ways from teacher to teacher. Some teach- 
ers require . student desks to be separated whei^ taking a test 
while others may require studetKs to physically cover their 
papers tc avbid cheating or copying.* Within these variations, 
the message to the students is the same: during a test, one 
does not laok> at another student's paper, talk, or move pne's 
Body in ar^r excessive way for a. test is.ari instrument £or 
measuring individual progress. 

m In this ideal ( jnodel , students ;%ould alfeady be familiar 
with- testing as a part of j&chopling.' These students would 
readily understand and acclpt tests as a necessary part of 
the schooling process. j This knowledge might have come from 
older br/Jthers and sisters who themselves have learned of the 
importance of tests from their own experiences. Parents, hav; 
mg accept £a tiiS importance o x schooling and success as de- 
termined by tests, might also transfer this knowledge to thg,ir 
children prior to the child's entry into school. The child 
who cones into the schooling experience with a prior, under- * 
standing of the* importance of tests for success in schoo v l 
might approach the testing event with 'more seriousness and 
less confusion than a v child without this information. The 
chiTd who enters school- >i*h a lack^of this understanding 
might more readily approach'a tast as 'simply another activity 
or event^ that ha* a distinct set of rules. 

As the child, following the ideal - typicakjjiocjpl , accepts 
the importance of ,a test in his or her school experience, 
there is a desire to perform well on tests. As the child 
strives to achieve, he or she develops a measure of concern 
when confronted with taking a test. The Child is aware of the 
significance of testifcg^and may exhibit, in varying degreVs, 
concern and anxiety when performing on a, test. The reason for 
this unease might be connected to an" understanding that this 
.event is a judgment of personal self-worth and achievement-, 
and that teachers and parents will judge the child according 
to his or her performance. For the child that does not under- 
stand the importance of tests in schoo-^, anxiety or concern 
when taking a test might be considerably lower 'than that for a 
child with a formal understanding 'of testing. This chili 3 
might approach taking a test with less pressure or anxiety due 
to a lack 'of understanding «of the consequences of pest failure 

These elements of the "ideal- typical" testing 'situation/ 
represent an '/image" of the significance of testing for teacfn- 
ers. Jhe .teachers and administration at Red Canyon seem to 
function on this "ima^e" of testing and: assume their students^ 
share this uncfers tandnig of .testing. / 
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3L. j Teacher /Presentation of Te s ts 

happens /.vh.en you give ar test?"„ and "Can you tell me how you 
present' a test* to youi* student'^?" They responded* with a de- 
scription of their directions th the students before a test. 
In all cases the teachers recalled having given technical, 
procedural, or "how to" instructions to the students. This* . 
pre-test inft>rma* ion covered :the "do's and don'ts" surrounding 
proper -test-taking behavior, '£uoh asjio talking, no cheating/ 
and the removal of all materi£lf from f the students' desks. Th 
third-^grade teacher described; her instructions to the students 

^It is now time for us' to stake the test. So we're 
going to take tjie test 'within a matter "of minutes 
and you have maybe five or ten minutes ^to review 

'your notes. Everything must be put away. 1 You 
should have out pencil only and eraser if you need' 
it. From .there we may review how to take the test. 
For instance, if it is a multiple choice test, then 
t '.I'll explain to them that there are .tljree possible - * 

.answers , and they should select only one. Once I 
begu* the- test, no talking -allowed and we proceed 
from* mere. - ^ . 

Lacking ir\ all of the teachers' responses , was ■ any explanation 
oj? -why the students were taking, the particular test, the -sig- 
,riific*ance of the test, or .any. verbal encouragement to the Jtu- 
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did indicate that they were concerned about the student*' per- 
formance on tests and in turn tried to help the siud'ents to 
achieve well on tests, 4 this area of information not men- 

tioned when describing their~"*presentat ions of te'sts to the 
students. 

.Classroom observations of" testing situations confirmed 
the, absence of any information other than that surrounding 
proper: physical or' technical behavior during test-taking. Al- 
though 1 teachers varied as to how the class was organized dur- 
lug tffe *t,es ting'event , teachers were observed to be consistent 
in the information .-they provided to the students b^foj^e test- 
taking. This information included the 'proper label^g <>f the 
test paper/and rul/es surrounding cheating or 26n^Ing and\talk- 
ing. Abs'efit from/most of thfe tesytng^it^Ma^o^ ob^erveg was 
the transmission /of knowledge tQ. ihe students Ay the _ 
which might le^d/to the understanding of /ffie H w1iy ,r or s^ignif: 
cance of the tes/t they were <about to take. Lt /seemed to be 
assumed at all levels that the students understood why they 
were taking tes.ts an<i therefore needed only information %s to 
how to take* tests from the teachers. The followiiw descriptio 
of "an observation during 'a wfeefely spelling test ^illustrates 
this ^Mphasis/on the technical aspects of test-taking: 
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^^T'he teacher' wro f te each of the ten spelling x +oyfds 
I "bn the board, £#>r student review. The teache^- 

r and class would recite a word which was tlyen 
\ eras'ed. The students would then- repeat the 
\ erased, word and sfbii "it from memory. r Thi*s'pro- 
\ cedure was repeated with each of th<e ten words'". 
^,-The teacher, then passed -out pre-cut half, sheets, 
of paper for the test, 'asking the students to r 
take out their pencils. Teacfce'r: 'JJPut" your 
names oji your papers , M as he walkecf^around the 
room checking to see if each student had pro^eriy 
labeled his. test. Aide: ;"No ^sp^ll ing words are 
- to be on your desks." Teacher,: ">amber your 
'papers one to ten. This is a teit. This neans 
"you are not to look on someone' else : s paper. If 
.(aide) sees anyone looking at anothe.r paper we i 
will* take your paper and tear it up and throw it 
away in the wastepaper basket, and you will not 
be allowed to go to recess but instead will have , 
jto stay in th§ room arid take the t£st.| Doe's any-' 
, One w£nt to Atay ip during recess and take the 
test^ 77 'Students: "Mo The teacher and aide- • 
coritijyallv/walked arOund the classroom during 
the test reminding the students to keep their 
words covered . The ' students appeared very . pro * 
tective of their papers at t^mes, although they s 
frequently straihed to examine each other's pa- 
perk acid "at the same tine expose their own pa- • 
pers./At the conclusion of the test> one # stu- 
dent/at each of the tables picked up th e gpel 1 ■ — - 
* ing^test papers and gave them to, the teacher -* 
ai£[e. (Researcher Field ^Cotes, 1980) 

Absent^rom most obser\*ed testing situations, such as the one 
described above, was the transmission of any formal informa- 
tion's to the importance or significance of a test. 

C /Labeling the Testing Even t 

uhe use of the label "test" tcj define the -classroom 
ev^nt varied from teacher to teachetf. General ly p th? second-, 
third-, and fourth-grade teacher^ uaed the word "test" to des- 
ignate the event as different frqp other classroom activities. 
These teachers sometimes useol the^word "quiz." However, they 
all felt the tyo words were ipte^Shangeabl e to the students^ 
and carried the same meaning ^or them. . When asked abo.ut t/hre * 
students' responses to the use o§ s the t word "quiz" rather thaw 
"test," the third-grade teacher said^ "They don't get upset or 
anything, it doesn ! t faze them a^ all. It's just another clas 
of work." When ^sked how the children differentia-ted regular 
classroom activities from a test, the second-lgrade teacher rs 
sponded, "Well, t(3 me, I think a test to theirs is what the 
teacher says it is. Lf the jMrcagher says that? we are go ing to 
take a test, then I 'think they think that we are going to 
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■review something that we have already done befor£." Ihb third 
grade tea'cher aide indicated that the students, identified a' 
test_ as occurring, "ar the fend of. the' week, wh v ere'as 'quizzes 
and fegular classroom lessons occur during the fest of tKe 
week . " In. genera^, the teachers in the lower t elemeirtary level 
used thfe -word *teVt'\w£th their stu3ents^td identify an activ- 
ity "That frequently Recurred a*t the end of the week, during 
which time students were not to t^lk, look on. each others] pa- 
pers, br t have other materials on their desks." 

While the teachers at the lower- elementary level'did not 
hesitate to use the ^vord "test" to define the classroom a<ctiv; 
ity, the teachers in the upper- grade levels utilized ^other 
teivns^ to define t-he event. ' The reasons for the avoicjance or 
limited use of the word "test" centered arc|und either the ~at-^ 
tempt to -alleviate students' supposed test anxiety or 
sure adequate attendance on test 'day. An upper-level 
admitted avoidi/fg- use 'of- the worc^/ M test M in' an effort 
inate-the anxi/ty she felt the students ^.ould have if 
identified t|ye event as a test, "Sometimes I call it an 'ac 
depends on what the test j.s about. When we do 
oing to dp this activity no 
1 that* So it, really depen 



to as; 
teacher 
to elim- 
they j 



on 

that,. I mj/ght -say 'We are 
I'irShow them cards and 
it's a~pap£r and pencil*^ 
Another upper-grade le 
attempted to play down 
ment os£ the students. 
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thing, they can figure it out." 
eacher also expressed concern and 
fact that, the event wa*s an assess- 



i \dn : r try to pur pressure on tn^n and 
f 'Th>^_ij^ a test, you had fretter shXpe u£ 
I try to let the^i know that this is 
that "\'o matter what you do in here 
important to me what you are doing, 
"If you don't try, nothing is reall 
happen." 



s a v , 
_ !' ; But 
important , 
t is v e y y 
anid tha't , ' 
going to 
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One teacher, at the fourth -'grade level, 
hi_£_Tack of emphasis on the word M te$t M 
the students might in fact be resulting 
formance. 




expres se\ 
in ordfey 
in poorer 



concern ,tha,t 
o protect 
jtudent per *' 



probably 
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I^Tvate ^to^say this, but I am 
a^anyone else. They're from a minority group 
background, and I don't place a lot of emphas-is 
on tests, and I think the kids pick this up from 
nwe # ~anjf they probably - don f t do as well on tests 
as HJiey should because they know that I really 
don't^ place that -much emphasis as far as a grade 
is concerned. I just tell them ahead of time 
that they are going to have a test, and then^ 
when the day comes, I present some examples -tor 
them and then I give them the t£st,and I' grade 
it and we go over the answer^. When th^y don't 
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do .too well, I try not to get "down on them. I 
tell them 1 that they made the mistake?..- • I go over 
the mistakes, but.^'m not going to jump all over $ 
their cases .. ' \ 

* The teachers in the ^epaifcl , third, and fourth grades 

generally presented the assessment event clearly to 'their 
students as a '''test." The event t which was identified to the 
students as a test, was' further clarified as a time in which 
talking was not permitted, -all other wotfk had to be taken .off 
their desks and -s tudentfs had to-do their own /work. Generally 



information, or explanations of the significance or importance 
of. the event. The teacfters at the t uppef-gradd revels differed 
from the lower-grade level , teachers in their presentation of 
tests. The upper-grade level teachers, in response to per- 
ceived student anxiety surrounding testing, trie^ to minimize 
the importance of the test#Rg event to" alleviate the student's 
apprehension towards test-taking. $0{ne cfoncern was expressed 
that this la^ck of emphasis on -tests and testing .resulted in a 
lack of seriousness on the part of the students towards tests.. 
Although the upjfe.r-grade level » teachers occasionally expressed 

,*~~~~ — .~*^ ^ C — 4- « +• U P\ A -v* ^ <.,, J a^4- r 4- V» t v i n c rnr ^ i 

and presentation of tests^ focused on the physical behaviors 
that uere and were not appropriate, .during test-taking. 

D. Home Influence - ' 

Teachers ^at ail gidde levels continually expressed con 
cern over their students' lack Df academic achievement . There 
was a general consensus among the teachers interviewed , th»t , 
whereas the younger* students did express concern over «fr~ades 
and tests, the bld^r students exhibited little concern 
grade^, tests, and school in general. In attempting to 
olain what thev felt was, the ,reason for this lack of 
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^The teachers felt the parents, th'emselves havii) 
formal education, did not necessarily see a nefed for 
and, therefore, passed this attityd^ on to their chil 
,one teacher explained, "I .blame an awful 4 lot of it o 
artd tnaybe too Tnuch, I think, but there is no support 
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chool irtg 
ren. As 
parents 
for an 



education in most of the kids/" Homes with educate 
were seen as §iving encouragement " and -support "for s 
but this type of home situation was not in the maj 
Canyon. 

•Parents who 
as caring very little 



parents 
hool ing , 
ritylat Red 



A 



have very little forma^ educat/on were^ seen 
tie about their children's in/olvement with 
the community's school. - The fourth-grade teacifer -felt the stu- 
dents at the' top of hfs class did get encouragement from their 
parents, were more attuned to Anglo culture/and often thought 
about going on to college to get a better fob. As for the ^ 
mest of the students in his class, VNiriet/ percent of the kids 
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tliey hea^ their parents say, IT .\'ell c I only went to the third 
grad^/ anVi it Wasn't hur£ me. I e'at every, day and\I have a r 
couple/ of\£he~ep and .1 have some cattle, I have a home, so 
what • s JtM - big-rtieal about school?'" t j 

E '._ T/aqheys' ^vidence for Students 1 Disinterest in School 

In formulating the. opinion that the student s lack o J £ 
motivaftioft an schooling was tied to the*parents' lack of sup- 
port. fb,t sdjioo'lung in general, the teachers continually cited 
the student^ \ phiys ical treatment of their test paper s home-^ 
work- papers^ and: report cards. Test papers we^e quickly 
thrown away ,\ homework papers lost, and- report c&rds returned 
to the teachers without parent 'comments. This physical abuse 
of the '"'objects" iof schooling was se^n by the tea.c\ers as 
evidence of Wcjk of ^valuing or appreciation of education. 
Students at ajlj ^rafles were described, as not caring -about 
their school vorkrbecause they quickly discarded their papers. 
This* behavior wasj described by an upper-grade level, teacher , 
" "Some of them takje their'papef and immediately, as soon as 
they get it, they crumple it up- and they are ready to throw , 
it away. It can be any grade, it doesn't make any difference 
to them." Another teacher talked about the behavior of throw- 
ins -away papers' as an indication thaf tfte Students did not 
care about grades or school: 

The\reason\ I said that is because ,* 1 ike I'll re- . 
turn papery with grades on it, and if I pass it 
^it during\ the frist uf* the^ia^b , I spend the * 
next ten mi;hute^ getting thenNall <to sit back 
down ? eause\ they ' ve all walked t€L the trashy can 
^to throw papers away, whether it ( i\an "A" or 
.'an "*F." The\v do not take papers horruhs^ ' 

The teachers 'assumed that, because theif^xtudents so 
easily discarded^ and destroyed their school papeiV^ they did 
not value or appreciate schooling in general and disregarded 
the importance of tests in reticular. However, this was 
based on the assumption that the students actually understood 
the papers, tests, ai\d report cards as "products" orr "evi- * 
*dence" of an important event that had occurred in* school. It 
might be that the students did not share this understanding 
of the . importance of these "events" a$ representatives of 
personal progress in school. Students might also not under- 
stand thefcgrades attached .to these "products"- as^ important or 
significant. Thi^ wouldT more clearly explain their apparent 4 
disregard for their varibus papers." The* student s 1 lack of- 
understanding was clear 1>\ i 1 lustrated when the researcher 
talked to the second-grade tjeacher. He complained that the^ 

•^students did* not v respond iVi any vay when they received their 
r.epert cards. When asked absut the method of recoVding grade? 

% on the students' indiyidual\ report cards, he explained that 
they did not correspond with the ty.pes of graces, he normally 
gave. in ,v <;la$'s , which 'were usually in the form of a percentage 

x 



score or "minus X numbers. M The recordjed gi/ade on the" report 
card was, standardized throughout the sc 



"lool/and appeared \n 



the* form of a letter grade. When askediif /the students under 
stood, tjie grades on the report cards, tqe ueacher paused and 
admitted that he had always assumed the ^children all under- 
stood letter grades.' He had admitted that/ this possible- lac'k 
of understanding jrould be a factor in th^ /students T apparent 
lack of interest- or enthusiasm when receiving -their report 
cards. Students were used to receiving grades in the-' form of 

•.percentages with stars, tokens, 01; funny face stickers' as re- 
wards for 'their academic achievement. The plain, formal 1 

-looking, report card, Void qf any stars or embellishments, 
might seem unimportant to the student. t * \ . 

Not al~l -of the students have difficulty understanding 
the v marks they receive on their papers. Fe^wer older students 
have -this problem as they^progress in school*'. However, it 
does indicate that some '.students do not share t}>e same under- 
standing of a grade^and classroom acti\:itv-or event as does 
the classroom teacher. - The students* Careless handling of 
their papers might, therefore, be connected * to *a lack of un-* 

j^der standing of the-event or grade, a misunderstanding which 
would' carry over to the product of. that event: the work 

^sheet, report card, or test paper. ^* 

In .general, the teachers all felt the students failed 
to value schcrl%Lng general and grades and' tests in par- 
ficu/ar. However, tHey say that this situation seemed *to de- 
velop *as, the students 'progressed through the schooling proces 
According to teacher interviews, the lower-level students did 
seem to express mor.e concern over grades and generally seemed 
more eager and open to participate in the school's' activities 
The younger students' expne-ssed excitement over the 'prospect o 
taking a 'test and were often eager to examine their 'graded 
papers . • Yhe older students sipproached tests with seeming 
apathy and were quick to discard the products of their class- 
'room/work. * ^ 

P". 'Rewardg: ijeacher -Developed Motivation 0 w 

Teachers at all grade levels were aware* that testing* 
situations could often prg^iuce anxiety and discomfort aijyong ' ' 
their students. Therefore, they tried to alleviate stress as 
a testing situation approached. For example', teachers in the 
upper-grade levels often avoided, the -use of the' word ^'test" 
in the hopes of reducing ^fl'^-rgiated strain. Teaches in 
the lowe.r graces., however, we-re faced with students' who did 
not necessarily express concern or discomfort when presented 
with a test. These teachers, 'in an apparent effort to en- 
^coutage and prolong their students': comfort^in relation to 
test-taking, and to» rtake the classroom situation more pleasani 
utilized a token or reward system in classroom, testing . The; 
attempted to, de-emphasize .the test as a serious event in ordei 
to "protect'' the students and, therefore, make it easier for 
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them. Students in the second, third', and fourth grades' got 
diff^f-eht colored stars attached to classroom charts for good 
performance on spellings language, and math tests. Students 
we,re awaYe.that, if they 'stored a certain level on the test, 
they would "be rewarded with stars or stickers jiext to their 
name. The use of stars fcrr motivation to perform well on the 
weekly spelling test did seem to ^create excitement "and inter- 
est on the part of *t he ^tudent s . <TlW testing event therefore 
hec§m6 ''game-like 11 with^an anticipated reward for successful 
completion. 

As the student s. move from the sel f -contained* classrooms 
of the elementary to the upper grades they- experience a, dif- 
ferent presentation t of tests. The*, token, sticker, or star 
system is no longer utilized. The fifth and \ixth graders ex 
hibit* an increased amount of frustration when raking tests. 
The' seventh and eighth graders exhibit -what the teachers 4e- 
scrdbV^s "apathy" when presented with a test. Teachers are 
frustrated by their students' poor academic performance and 
respond jbytrying to mask "or eliminate assessment as a major 
component in their classrooms. In trying , to describe the 
change in ttfe students, the second-grade teacher says, 

They [the older students] start fgoing from the * , ^ 
little* preschool kids into adolescents and 
there's more pressure *0n them there. They" know 
they are .not doing as well in school and I think I 
that they get discouraged' because they can see ) 
♦ that they're not doing that well and that the j 
' interest does drop off. They understand a lit- 
tle bit more of what is going on and you can't 
fooT them . 

This implies that the teachers think the younger children can 
be ' f fooled"_ into believing that they .have succeeded -and are* 
doi<ng well with the use of stars and toke.ns. These students 
a<re still behind in £rade level, but they move through the 
lower grades experiencing the event of a test much cas a game 
with an, anticipated reward. It is only when the, student move3 
further up in the schooling • process that he or she is con- 
fronted with the seriousness of tests and assessment for pro* 
motion within the institution of schools 

The teachers at all gride levels operate with the under- 
lying-assumption that the children do not 4 value their school 
experience and look to the home environment as a reason for 
this attitude. In an attempt to create motivation that will 
result in a student's positive attitude towards academic ^ 
achievement, , the lower-elementary teachers utilize a class- 
room token or reward system. The young children respond well 
jto this and approach classroom tes t ing/eager ly in*the. hopes 
of acquiring additional stars or tokens. Very few of the stu- 
dents, however, seem,. t6, -transfer t.heir desire to obtain the 
rewards' to the desire to^ obtain good grades. As the -students 
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ptogress " in -school , they learn the seriousness of tests as 
devices for ' promotion . The "reward becomes moving to the n^rt 
,.*grade, ' and test failure results in retention in the sam^^ 
] grade. It is then that the students realize that tests are 
' \ more than games or events to participate in and complete to 
1 gain rewards. The game-like atnospjiere surrounding 'test - 
taking disappears and the student must then "try to understand 
• the testing event as a serious activity that can result in 
failure to progress through school with' one's classmates. 

G. Teacher Accountability and Tests 9 

Ked Canyan, which is a BIA school, is required to fol- 
low the Eastern Agency regulations -far student promotion. 
This policy establishes grade-level guidelines, as measured 
by the CTBS, which students have to attaij^ before they are 
pro-noted. A chart outlining these level swppeared in Chapter 
^^^Two of this study ^ „ ' ^ 

\_/ J If students, regardless of their classroom performance, 

do not meet the required grade level,', they are retained in x 
their present grade. -By the time the' students have reached 
the four.th grade, they are clearly aware that^ the CT3S is a 
test they must take in order to move to the next grade. Stu- • 
dents are anxious as they "prepare. to take the CTBS and are v 
continually reminded by the teachers that they must pass the 
test. in order to pass their present grade. • ^ 

In addition to the obvious a'nxiety this placed f/n the 
students, the teachers. are also acutely aware that their per- 
formance as teachers is b'e ing* measured, by how well their ^stu- 
dents perform on the CT3S. Teachers are reminded by the ad- 
ministration that , they are he Id accoun table for their stu- 
dents- 1 performances and that pay incentives also' might 'depend 
on their students' scores. The implications of student failure 
on the test also extend to. pe'f Ceived teacher failure. As one 
teacher admits, ,f I think it i$ <a very biased Jiest against ,these 
children, but the name of the game seems to «Bf accountabil i ty 
so we are stuck with the test, M Teachers admxt that, in an v 
.attempt to help the students prepare for the'CTB£, they often 
end up teaching for the test, rather than teaching locally- 
relevant materials fof the children' s _ benefit ♦ At the encour- 
agement of the administration, the teachers alter their class- 
room tests to more clearly match the format of the CTBS and 
utilize a publication, [^coring High," published by the de- 
velopffs ef the CTBS, to\assist the^students by familiarizing 
them with the format of the CTBS. Ln explaining ho/ he tries 
to organize his tests to help prepare the students for the < 
CTBS, an upper-level teacher- says / 

I think they nee/1 the experience of taking 4ruil- 
tiple choice tasks, especially the kind where 
. there is an .answer that will sav none of the 
answers are riglht or all of the other answers* 



are' right because they are going to be running 
into- these* kinds of v tests, so I guess you could 
really say that as wel*^ as test the knowledge, 
•I try to test how to* tply? ,tl\e test. 

In geheral, the, teachers are very frustrated with the 
use of th& CTBS'as the-sole p.nstcij§ent for determining ad- 
vancement*. They s^ that tfob /rtm£h 'emphasis is placed on a 
test they feel is cWltent - biased agatnst these students. They 
also -feel, the pressure that ii placed on them as classroom 
teachers - to produce students ^able to successfully pass the 
CTBS. In discussing the frustration of the neefc of his stu- 
dents and the '.reality of the CTBS, one teacher stated, "So we 
are faced^Vith that' duaj. dilemma there.. We can sevy4 them , 
with the mairerjjj^cx^c^' c-an serve them with the tetft at the 
end., ajid^ef^n^ollrs'e we are concerned with the test 'at the end." 




Teachers' Models of the Event of Testing } 

This chaprer^ described teachers- presentations of the 
testing event at Red4Canyon.- This information constitutes 
models of tes/ing from which the students leaqri the*prpper be- 
havior'to exhibit during testing and from which they develop 
an understanding of what a test is . 0 In general the teachers"; 
implicitly function wit-h an ideal -typical model of testing- - 
testes as evaluation measures -- in which tests are important * 
--events rot student s S personal assessment and future success . 
However , the ..teachers at Red Canyon .seem to be also function- 
ing with ttfo d* sti nct models of testing, other than the ideal- 
typical model?! when presenting the event^to their students. 
The in-class, t>eacher-prepared , tests ap^ presented as gane- 
like events. *Ihe school's standardized ^est , the CTBS, is 
presented'as a serious event for promotion. Although the, 
teachers i>tili?c the same labela-for the I two testing situa- - 
tions^ the students redeive explicitly different information 
from the*, teachers when encountering the classroom test and the 
CTB^. . - / 

Throughout all grads levels teacherj? are consi^-W-Kt in 
the^ information they provide to the students before in-class 
test-taking. This information includes .the proper labeling 
of ttie te^st paper and classroom rules surrounding cheating or 
copying and talking. Absent from most- of the in-class testing 
situations is the transmission of knowledge which. might .lead 
to the 's tldents 1 understanding q£ the "why" or significance of 
the- test they are about to 'take., ' ' * 

Teachers 'in the rover -elementary grade levels present' 
their in-class testing situations tip the students as game f rlike 
events. , This appears to be in an effort to enctmrage and' 1 " pro- 
long their students' comfort with respect to test-laking an 
to make, the erit *re classroom situation more pleasan't. . The 
teachers "construct a reward system around in-class testi r 
student^know that. they^will be rewarded with tokens or stick 
ers if they play the "game" correctly and accuratelv\#followin 

f \ . 1 




the proper classroom rules of the event. Xhe in-class test- 
ing" event" as presented to the students by the teachefs becomes 
one which is Surrounded by student excitement, anticipation, 
and interest rather than apprehension -and nervousness as the 
students perceive Vhe eyent as a game, rather than a Serious 
assessment. 

T-he teachers in v the upper-grade level present their stu- 
dents with a different model of testing. This model is one' 
which is utilized for both in-class testing*and the standard- 
ized CTBS: tests as a serious evaluation for promotion within 
the school system. Pijie teachers still utilize the standard 
rules which have been used earlier in the students' school ex- 
perience: no talking, cheat ing,, or excess ive bodlly-^ovement 
while taking a test. However, the testing* event is presented 
to the students as a serious activity, not surrounded by a 
token or. reward system, in which failure l*v the students means 
retention ' in" f6p sane grade. This new mode 1 -- tes t ing as an 
evaluation event for promotion- - seems to be utilized by the 
teacher s ^because of the school's promotion policy and due to 
teachers' professional ethics and th&ir accountability foT 
student performance. • ■ . 

The two groups-'- teachers and students- -apprctaoh the 
event of testing with different perceptions or models Nor its 
purposes and importance. However, these differences are at 
least partially resolved due to t*he students' adherence to 
the requir ed'phys icai test-taking behavior. Both this partial 
compatibility and the 'underlying disparity between the teach- 
ers' and students' models will be more closelv examined in 
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CHAPTER TV 

STUDENTS: THE TEST-TAKERS 

The primary focus-pf this J^search is to describe the 
development *of the concept of ?r test M in students 1 minds. It' 
'has therefore been imperative to confer with the students 
themselves to gather this information. Utilizing ethno- 
graphic or qualitative methodology and an emic approach to * 
the research problem, the researchers have. at tqmpted tg 
f, get inside the ' students f heads" t<? find out what^they 

i This 'chapter defines' and describes the event of test- 
ing as verbalized by the students to the researchers. A * ^ 
picture is preseiyted here of how -the 'students themselves view 
J dpfine, and feel 'about tests. In short, what is presented 

in this chapter is the "image" of testing in the minds of 
these Navajo students. AS" this report is an analysis of 
thue entire projects research findings, a concise^ summary of 
the 'ittident j s responces # are reported here. Further detailed 
student statements can be provided upon request. 

A. Khar is a "Test"? 

The students in this study spoke English with varying 
degreesjfrof pxq.f iciericy T It. therefore appeared that the 
childre^ were using /g language identical to that of the r^- 
searchers ^ However! semantic differences do exist between 
"'the actox'anct the observer, a*hd they have a profound Influ- 
ence on ethnographic! research (Spradley, 1979):. A 'child 
. may be utilizing £ ward correctly in the context *of the 
jgjassroom or 'peers ,* but 'the child's definitions may not be 
, ^Rieiltical with th,at 'of tfte reached or researcher. In order 1 
^ to understand the events of the classroom as perceived by 
the child, it is* necessary to obtain from the child the 
meaning of the words ie^r she is using.. 

When the word) "test" is used by a teacher, -the teacher 
* h^s a -predefined, professional knowledge of what that-, word 
ffneans. The child that entering, the classroom for the 
first time is presented' with concepts and words foreign to * 
him or her and must develop an understanding of them in or- 
der to function in this new environment. The child zon-^ 
fronfljra with the use of the word "test" % very early in;kis 
or her schooling a ltd over the years develops a definition 
or concept of the idea o£ a test that includes the impor- 
tance of taking a test school. This, concept m'ay or may 
' •-not conform to the teacher's or school's definition of the 
purpose and significance of testing andf r as3«ssmeni . To . 
clearly understand" how t ,chi ldren % learn about te.stsj«and test- 
ing and develop tfn understanding of the significance of thi* 
^ events the j^se^rchers * asked each of the second-, third-, ar.d 
fourth-grade children interviewed, "Can you tell me what a 
test.i^?" *' • -< 
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ki general, second-grade responses to "Cao you tell 
me what a test is?" centered on vague descriptions *of place- 
ment of desks during tests v * ^cation of test materials on 
the various classroom btae-kbea-rds-,- ^and on the Richer- as 
the individual one had 10 lis#en to diuring attest. A clear 
summary*"of these ' factors surrounding ' the actual test^as a 
definition of a test was expressed bygone student, "It js 
when»the paper is in half (spelling tests are taken on one- 
half of a shce^ of paper) 'and you put the words ftam the 
boa'rd and listen to the teacher." Absent from theA^econd- 
graders' responses was the mention of any formalized T stand- 
ardized test or of the significance or importance of tests 
for assistance in learning. % 

'The responses of the fourteen third graders to the 
same question, "Can you tell me uhat a test is?" more • 
deafly indicated they saw a test as a distinct ' event . They 
also articulated the ''"rules" surrounding the test -taking* 
■event.. The students in fact often used the rules expressed 
by the teacher, during <a test as a definition for a test.- 
Frequent responses were, "You don^'t talk when it's a test. 
, And you don't scribble On the test"; "You don't do it with - 
someone else. Don't talk' 4 '.; and /'Not ''to copy, work." 

The responses, of the eighteen fourth graders to the* 
question, "Can you tell me what a test is?" 'centered, around 
the consequences or promot^qn aspect of a tesA versus a de* 

'scription of procedural rules occurring during test-taking. 

j>'ery* few students described the testing evertt in terms of 

rules" or proper behavior as did the*second and third 
graders, but rather expressed an awareness of the importance 
of tests for promotion to the next'grade. Over half of* the 
students responded by defining tests a£ something one had to 
-take in order to pass to the \ext grade. • At the -fourth r^grad 
level, then/ the outcome' of a test was used to* define testin 

"rather than the ' teacher- directed processes one went, through 
in taking a" test . * 

^ Vti summary, t he se cond' and third graders ' ; def init ions 
of a test described the testing event as an activity that* is 
delineated from other 'classroom activities by its distinct 
behavioral rules. These students' model of -a yest excluded- 
the mentioning of standard! z-d exams as tests or of the sign 
ifica'nce or importance \f te^ts -for learning and grade promo 
tion. The fourth graders' definitions of tests, however', u 
represented *a different understanding or model of a test. * 
Unlike the second and! third graders; th^se stu'fle^nts' cumula- 
tive school experiences with respect to testing situations 
and their consequences had apparently led them to* develop a 
model of tests in terms of a standardized test and grade 
promot ion , » ■ " * ♦ 

* • • • 
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B . How is the definition or concept of a "Test" formed?. 

The child's concept of the instructions leading up to 
and during tes^-taking was acquired by- asking the questions, 

' "Can you -describe what happens when you take' a test?',' and 
"What' does your teacher tell y<5u before you take a t£st?" 
At all grade levels, the children see tests as originating 

' wit;h actions ifrom the classroom teacher. The teacher ver- 
balizes commands indicating a test is about to occur. The 
students respond to these ins ts-uc^ions with the awareness 
that an .ev£nt called a M test" is about to take* place. The 
command.s*leading up 'to actually taking a test, as well as 
those during, the test, constitute the information which the 
child uses to define tite parameters of the event of resting. 

In general, a Consistent set of responses emerged 
from all three grades when students were asked, "Can you 
describe* what happens when you take a test?"* or rt Uhat does 
'your teacher tell you be'fore you take a test?" At all 
levels students responded with the technical or explicit _ 
rules theg had learned surrounding test-taking* These^rules 
were the^roper test-taking rules demanded by the teachers. 
Responses at all three grade levels included rules fpr*pro- ' 
per set up of the test paper with name , date, and number; 
and rules against* cheating , cop> ing '.other 's tudents 1 papers, 
talking, and exces s i ve 'Jbody movements .'• Examples of these 
rules were explained with such responses as: "He tells us' •„ 
to be quiet and look at our own papers and don't copy"; 
"Sit down quietly. 3e quiet. Sit up straight"; and "Don't 
copy each other. Don'f plaV. < Don't write in your book." 
•The consequences of not obeying the teacher- imposed rules, 
had been learned by the time frhe^tudents, uere at the third- 
and fomrth.-grade level with such responses as: "Don't look § 
at somebody's paper. She might get mad. . .she might tear 
up your paper"; "If you're caught (cheating), he'll thro'*' 
your paper away and -give you an ' F f ": and "If you get* talking 
you have your paper put in the'trash." Not on^ student's 
response* indicate! that a teacher at any of the levels ex- 
plained why the students were taking the test, encourage- 
ment that they should try to do a good job or that the test 
was important to the students to help them master the neces- 
sary classroom materials. -Rather, according to the student 
responses, tests were. presentftcL by the teachers according 
to behaviors that were not permissible. The testing en- 
vironment was perceived by the students as one in which 
there were certain appropriate physical behaviors and 
others that were not pejmiss ible . 

C. What Makes a yTe'st" a "Test"? 

The student is confronted with a variety of/activit ies 
during the school day and must learn appropriate behaviors 
and the reasons behind them for each of these activi t ies in 
order to function well, within *the classroom. As stated in 
the previous two sections students progressively learn the 
rules surrounding taking a test from the' second to fourth 
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grades ancKdefirie a test according to t^e ru^es they have' 
learned. The event of testing is, therefore, set apart or 
-defined according to the behavior that is learned as ap- 
propriate to the test-taking situation. Students learn 
that appropriate behavior in one situation is not neces- 
sarily appropriate in another. They thus i learn to segment 
of divide the classroom act ivities according to the rules 
Learned surrounding that particular event , or ^activity . 

In-order to see how students used these fules to de- 
fine what was and was not a test, the Tresearchers used pic- 
tures in the second set of interviews ;with the .second- , 
third - , ami fourth- grade students . The interview consisted 
of f our*pic tures depicting S'avaj^p students in a classroom 
setting (see Appendix A). Two of the pictures were close- 
ups of ^students working at their desks, using paper and 
pencil, and two were general classroom 'scense . Stude.nts 
-*ere ~asked to talk about the pictures ^generally, and. then, 
asked if the students or sj£jadent in the two pictures could 
be taking a iest. 

When stating that the stifd^nts depicted in the pic- 
tures were not taking tests,' students ] at 'all grade levels 
used explanations indicating that proper test- taking be- 
havior vvas being violated, and therefore the students in 
the pictures were not. taking tests. "Second-grade students 
indicated that the students in the ^pictures were not taking 
tests because of the size of the ir 'papers. At this, grade 
level, with J^rftle exp9sure to standardized tests, the 
^students' main knowledge of a test certtered^ around the 
weekly in-Ciass spelling test. This test was the only 
regular test at the second-grade level, and it always #requi 
the student to use a half sheet of pap^r. Therefore ,\ in th 
minds of many second-grade students, if the student was 
working on a full-sized sheet* of -paper, he or she was not 
taking a' test. During a classroom observation the research 
er also ^encountered this rule- for identification of a test. 
A group *of students were returning to their seats after 
their reading session with the teacher. Each student was 
holding a sheet with questions from his or her reading ^ . 
session. One female was stopped with the paper in her hand 
and was % asked, "Is this a test?" The student responded ^ 
in a very definite manner^ yNo , no, it's a work sheet. - A" 
test is when the-pSper is half." _ [ 

The rules of no,t talking and being quiet, were alsp 
used in explaining Why or why not ths students in the pic- 
tures were taking tests. One ' second- grade student said 
the student "was- not taking a test because he was waiting 
something and on a test you "listen to your teache-r." The 
role 'of the teacher during test-taking also produced rules 
that defined the event of testify. A ' fourth - grade student 
indicated that the children were taking tests because, "The 
teacher is checking the paper." 




The teacher * s'$£ohibition against looking at another 
student's paper - cheat ing or copying — was also a rule that 
was -strongly associated among students with defining a tes,t. 
One fourth-grade student i.n^icffted ^thaf the boys in the * 
picture could not be taking \ test because* they were help* 
ing each other. Another fourth grader pi^t it clearly by 
stating, "No, he's looking*" During other activities the 
students were engaged in during the school day, assisting 
each other was^not forbidden. It was only while doing 
something called a "test*" that the students had learned 
that the behavior of helping anoth.er or looking on an- 
other's paper was strictly against the stated r«ules of the" 
event . 1 * . * * ■ f 

Using the learned, proper test-taking rules to decide 
whether or not students depicted in the pictures Iwefe 
taking tests was an easier taskvfor the s tuderit _ tjh|| res- 
ponding to the researcher direct question as to J pat was 
different between other classroom activities £nd a test. 
In general, there was confusion as to what did and did 
not constitute a test. Anoitjg the second- and third-grade 
students the content of the activity was not generally seer, 
as a dexermining factor in assigning the label* "test" to an 
activity. However, the fourth graders 'seemed to designate 
the difficulty fcf the activity as an indication that the 
ev'ent was a test\ by responding that taking a test was 
harder and one .got tired fr^m the activity. At all three 
• levels, #ie rules of being qxiiet andf'having to work by one- 
self without copying were mentioned as rules that separated 
a test from other cla'ssro.om activities.' ( m I 

D. Are Tests Important? . ' / 

T~ ! « 

Tests are seen as important assessment instruments -by/ 
both teachers and school administrators. Teachers util^ie 
testS'as'an objective measurement of the students' pro-iresrs^ 
in the das s room chid the school utilizes tests for an over- 
all -measurement of th-e students 7 progress in the school, - 
However, in the definitions andf descr ipt ions of tests guven 
by the students at all thre$ grade levels, students did riot 
indicate! that a test was an important event th^ir school- 
ing. Thfeir discussions, centered^ around tfre technical in- 
structions given to them by -their teachers. These instruc- 
tions were the* focal point fn the students' attempts to 
define'a test. In attempting 'to obtain the -students 1 .per- . 
ceptions of the reasons behind the test-taking event, the 
researcher posed the questions, "Why do you take- tests?" 
and ""Ar.e tests important?" to students at all three grade 
levels. - ' . 

In summary, students at^each grade level responded with 
a different understanding of the "why" surrounding the event 
of testing. The secojid graders ^ere confused when trying- 
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to explain why one activity they .did in class, a test, was 
important. They sense'd th« # event Vas different from a^er^ 
activities but were too young in their school experience to, 
gxplain how testing would affect them in their schooling. 
However, by the- end of/ the^second grade, a few of the stu- 
dents were^ aware of the CTBS having to be taken before they 
could go to the' riexy-grade. The third-*grade students were 
beginning to develop a clearer understanding of the use of 
tests in their school experience. Responses explaining the 
importance of tesrs were divided be tween - learning things- - 
words, going to /the next grade, and. the distinct rules that 
separate the event from other events in (the classroom. By 
the time the students had reached the fourth grade, ^ they 
had focij^ed on another reason behind testing in their 
schooling. Testing was sepn^as^n event that one had to^ 
go through in order tp parss to the next grade. The teach 
ers had instructed them that zhis V^s the case and they 
therefore, attachei^ke major importance for taking a tes' 
to promotion within^Be school!; However, -'the school im- 
plicitly sees a testes a tool ;to determine what the 
student' has -learned in order toj decide whether or not the 
student will be promoted. The 'students do not .respond with * 
*this implicit understanding of why a test is taken- -as. a 
tool to* assist in learning- -but rather they respond to 
as an event beyond their control which must be 'tak^a. and^ 
passed ^for promotion. By the fourth grade the students had 
learned this lesson '.veil. 

E. Feelings Towards Te.sts 

In asking how sjtiidents develop an understanding of the 
event of testing, it< is important to examine the TtTiiru^es 
'the studpnt has, towards, taking a test. The student's feel- 
ings towards taking a test can give .insight " into how the 
student is '.perceiving or valuing that eVent. The researcher^ 
ask ed t he^ students interviewed at secjsnd- , third- , and 
f t> u rt h r gr a de 1 eT^irs^e-pxeten^ that they were taking a test. 
The studejvlii were asked .'to cl os^t^ei^eye's and think about 
howi_the<~ f flflt just before they got read)^CLj:ake a test.' 
"If the students had difficulty with this, the^Tesearcher 
probed further with, M Te 1 1 me how your body^ feels just 



beFoT^-yaw^are going to take a test.*' The researcher then^ 
asfeed the s t iiffprt t s * -how- tkey. r £ e 1 t ; m a fit e r p . thay. - - -fin i'STi e 3 ~ ' r " 
taking a\test arfd, finally, if they l«iked tests. The stu- 
dents ^hai no problem in responding to the questions and 
often even showed the researcher how their hand would shake 
or get^tired. or how their heads would feel "soft. 7 

Second GTade^. 

— — — ; « 

The attitudes or feelings towards taking a tes^t varied 
considerably from the second to the fourth graders-. The 
secc/nd graders,, when asked' {jow they felt about tests, con- 
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, ' -nnndei 'hat thev felr .good and/or habpy. fchen 

distant I* res^on^eu ^ uaL * => nu««^v ti^qnQ^ 

, ? 71 ■ . i \ -oniion response was, Happv , cecaus^ 

▼ ^^ci- T like all wors. wHi; « . - LUUC, \ c . 

^S / ^ were'unhappy when they took tests ; stfiting. 
terrible, became I. do*' t Uke tes « . : and Usl>.\ In 
general, at the secon -grade 1 v el. » d ^ b tf ^ ing5 'o/ 
?.S?S.! V S«£ "and'alter^ing a test .Classjo. ob.^ 

;:r 0 f these. students on r both standardized ^ i 
roon tes-L support these interview findings^ The , 
consistentlv seemed eager ta ta^e te,ts n /.^f 

.S2"*t*;Xaiv- as test time approaches. *r.en asked) i ; • . 
JC-ral-jrl r'or worried about tests before taking fhe 
^-r^oonded consistently that they did, no.. / / 
- -ne-al/th« second- grade^ students approaihed] tr.e 
;r\r4;.t* , n th e classroom nucH as li tntfy *ere 
event o: testing -n - j aooesred verv /ekger to ta*e 

= 3 ' as 1 ' observed tr.e/ coou 3s 



This excite 



3 m . e n t * v 



■.sell a 



narzina. 



on a test-'-not getting a lOO.-, or 
carrv no' repercussions for the stude/n- 



The/'consequ/nce o£ dom 



star- - seeded to 
[r/fact. tests 

carry no repercussion, ;u« ; 4 -— 7:^ - 0 A frequently 
■.ere an v op? : r tunit-v a a- ---^ .^J ie J had t0 ob tav 
. , ~ ^ ^ ^ ven t n e note -^an.-o ^ ^ u u~ - ^ r 

i: ^..^r-V rule learned dv tnese^h.l^; 
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vat i:na. 



ga~e - 1 ike events . 
:ducati6:; conference 
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»n oarticularly those from 
jt'ake formal- test situatioi 



although • 
vould be re- 
■e". one coul 



dent groups 
alp r. ' Ty i e f at 
ioted, 

s ser"> 



n o if 



T^i« al»B^r>-to resoorid. Louer clasf.^ili 
^ ^'UtLlther hand, usually cone fjon bac^- 

I:^5rChere tests are rare and tney ^?pear 

be silly games. (Ty^ler, I979j / 
T^es- second-g-rade students saw tests as ^xciting 
which reC-ards'irt^forrn, of stars ^re ; |nen ,o 
the.- slaved the ga^corrjctAv and ac ? arjtel,. ;^ y , 

•^-yr^rlelrn r ,ha^ 

wJia^be part of the ^tuc/ent\s'-^ept ot.^ te>c a 

grade ami!" "age.. -level. / ' . ^ 

Third/Grade , i ■' /« .t' " 

7~7 * c ftf rhe third oladers to. ,, 'Hou »do ^oj 

yjbe tespon.es of the th J r - gg isteatry . p0 ^rtx-e as 
' fee/*»*out test*. n °J a ^ r , 7 Although half of the ?: 

...ere tnose of the >e.cnd?r ^er. / s d>5ercr , 

^ng/estsrtne'th^ ° f 3??re ' 
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nehsion and uorry over 

Observations of classroom test ingf^itiTaf ions at . 
third-grade level revealed a nixed^set bit /react ions ajid 
responses from the students. As vculd expected from 
the* students ' statements concerning, the ^ if feeling? towards 
tests, some students seemed. confident a rap calm as the rest 
t,ine approached while others approach£d/^he test uith ap- 
prehension* and , open nervousness. -The tfarbfcl^ exclamations 
and open enthusiasm, present when the ^pcppd graders took 
a test,- was missing" from the class as i\h6le t although 
• seme students *ere quick to sharpen zhpir pencils «nd pre-, 
'pare to take the test. Very little ? diking took place a^.ong 
' tr.e students although^niany o"f ' t-he ga;rls glanced and sailed 
widely at earch other. " , * jjf* 

In genera?, the rh.i r£- ^|-_aAa-ijiudents *ere spHt in . 
their expressed fe.e lings touards/tes ts>^Kalf of the stu- 
' dents expressed happy f ee 1 ihgs. .&ef ore anoNflfter taking 
tests and said that* they enj eyed ^taking the* N The rest cf the 
students expressed nervousness 2nd aftxietW before ta-king a 
f t.est and \>ere haopy and relieved after*ar<?s; 4s one student ^ 
stated, "3e:au5e* ri finished ;,ith.it.** .tbese .students said 
v thev did net like taking t$4 ts -because t'?ey v,ere difficult 
ar.d: ".Cause it's hard to ge/t *s t ar< . 7K£. thi^rd*grade stu-* 
dents were beginning tc se^/a testier Amply as an event 
that 1 wa 5 - different from ot/ier activities undertaken witiun 
the ria-sroom but one tlW'vas alsc/-o/ten mere difficult* 
that oner activities in/which they formally -engaged. The 
regards, in-thWcr-. of/stars, were 7 not so easily cbtain- 
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h^e nossibly due" tc t'h£~" increas ed difficulty of the te>: 



content. The stjderrfc*. although exhibiting an increased 
-Wxiety towards testing - , still seemed to see the tefting 
'^t ' event as . an activity whose "consequences i*ere limited to _ 

S'tars next to one ' s name. oh 'the classroom chart. They die 
not seem to attach a measure erf self-worth- or achievement 
« to performance on tests. v 

* ^ Fourth Grade . ' / 

# In general, ,the responses </f the fourth graders to the 
question x - M Hov do 'you feel about tests?' 1 indicated nervous, 
/unhappy .feelings . Student responses included: M My body 
/ "feels like I'n scared. I uant to run afcay^ from school. 

And T. . .when I take a test, and I feel Tike I'm gonna 
/ . tear\the book"; It feels like kinda "tickely and nervous"; 

, / . * and H*cur hands are shaking, and ny body is always shaking. ^ 
/ Spvtr&es I feel soft.". Students at the fourth-grade 

' - 16v.el have developed an .apprehension and concern about 

test-taking that they attribute to a fear of doing .P 00rl >' 
and of qot passing to the next grade. * r 

• . The^ observations of t est - taking., in the fourth^ grade re- 
vealed -a much more serious approach than to test-taking in 
^either the second or third grades. Students wete observed 
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to be actively working with each otheVr in studying, for the* 
te^st before actually taking it* Some \student-s sat" alone , at ' 
their 'fchairs quietlt reviewing/ Others wosked in pairs' art . 
the 'blackboard.. Alth&ugh f he re, was- excitement among some 
students* as' they stiidied together, the Vreward 1 '' they. seemed 
to be striving for was "passing \he graa^J 1 rather 'than get- 

*ting stars" t>r token's, "alfhofugh tokens •wete alsq^gained and 
enjoyed by some, s tifdent s . During the testing situations,, * ; 
observed, '.the students were v^ry quiet\ with lirtle body 
movement and "very little si^ilhig or ey-e contact with each 
other. . ; *' _ .V, s ' \ ; 

It a'ppears that students at\tnis ^*rade l^evel have re.- 
defined t es ts , § f rom '''sfanres M t6 be- eflj oyed 'and leoked for- 
ward "to, to events that must hot only- be tole-r^ted or at* 
tempted but pass^ed^successfully . ...Fail-u^. on. tetets means 
failure to -n^ve'*to**Th£' next grade. ■ Students' jnigiht still 

"not have a personal - attachment, to identifying; a /ff 100V! as 
a iftea^ure ojf their- own worth or importances, by/t * they seek 
to move upward with the^r -friends in their «c-hofiX--e-xpe'r i#nce 
Progressing' through school with, one's classmates seems to 
be an important , new incentive for "per forming successfully 
on tests . * 1 . 

At the fourth-grade ' level- an in-class test is,sti*i 
an event in which a student can .acquire awards in the form 
f " of "tokens. However, in the minds of the .students , -the.uord 
M *test ; ' is more clearly tied to an event part icularly the 
CTBS,, whi'ch the student has to successfully complete in 
order for promotion to the next grade'. This concept or un- 
derstanding of the connection between a test and promotion 
se^ns to have ^increased, # the level of anxiety ancf appre'- . 
hension in the'mind's of 'the students as -they approached the • 
event of a test. * ' , 

F . Projections: .Feedings From Pictures # # 

In addition to asking thS students how they £elt abcut^ 
tests in a rather structured interview, .the researchers used' 
a projection technique 'with pictures to verify the ioter- 
Tfiew statements (see Appendix A). Four pictures with -Navajo 
children working' in classrooms' were shown to the f students . • 
The students were- asked to talk about "the' pictures in gen- 
eral and then asked particular questions center ing ' around 
-tests. Students at all three grade levels were _asked how - «~ 
the children depicted in the pictures would be, feeling if 
they vvere taking a test and then how they themselves* would 
£e£i if they were the student in the picture. 

Overall, the responses "of the second ,' third anc( foujth* 
glraders to t.he projection Exercise were similar to' the re- 
sponses the students bad previously, expressed in inter- 
views, with the researcher. This similarity, -reinforces the • 
validity of. the students 1 responses and gives more credi- .* 
bi.LitV*'to the assumption that t he Stents responded with 
their actual feelings, rather than responding with "what- ^ 
thev assumed the researcher wanted nearc % Thi%.-also r'e- 
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t inforces the general -pattern^that h^d^emerged in "the pre- 
vious interview:- the '.Second- grade student s express-ing 

' feelings of happiness and comfort with tests, the third 
graders startling, to develop mixed feelings .towards tests, 

\ and the fourth graders expressing di v *comfort and unhappiness 
when confronted with tests. K * 

G. Teacher Perceptions of Student Response to Te.sts 

The-rfprevious > two sections described the students' feel- 
ings surrounding* the testing eyent. In this section the 
students', feelings during test Vaking are described by the 
teachers who. give these students tests. All of the teach- ^ 
e?s* and teacher aides were asked to' describe their ^tudgnts" 
behavior during\t:es t - taking . The second-, third-, and 
fourth-grade teachers generally reported that their stu-* 
. -dfents e^ptessed excitement, anxiety, and nervousness, when i 

taking , tests , whereas the teachers in the % upper - grade levels 
, felt- their students were generally unexpressiye and a-pa- . 
thetic, wfcgn taking tasts. • i 

The second grad'feiteaGher indicated a total lack <SI stuj 
dent test anxiety .among* his 'students/ during test-taking. 
Excitement was the main feeling expires sedljy his students: 
M I think. it's like horses at'" the gate, for' the gate 

to' open fo.r the race to start. '\ He felt class was 

very competitive ^and^fenj oyed v even looked forward to, 
.Jtafcing a classroom test. The use of rewards, giving the 
Students colored - stars, seemed to be a %ey factor in the • 
stud^fk^^ enthusiasm. ' According to the teacher: M 0n the 
a-rrthmeti^X mat%h test) they are just a little 'bit more ex- 
ecuted than tfre spelling test but it's gotten to be quite a 
thing "t«get a r^star unon that chart. M Student inter- 
views v™lfied this^observation, frequently mentioning the^ 



number of. stars they ha^^Q^uired on the spelling chart.^ 



Some students identic ied If a^«*t a $ an event -in which, V'^ou 
get s.tars, lots of stars. Students 5 were frequently ob- 
served **in front 'of the class spelling chaVt, counting and, 
comparing names <*nd stars* acquired. - v , m L 

- The third-^grade -teacher felt her s tudent^expreSsed 
little test anxiety -but also Tittle open en thus ia sm % as did 
♦ the second-grade students. -She recalled, "They don f t get 
Upset or anything, it doesn't faze 'them at all". For the 
weekly spelling test tHfere is* no anxiety. Xo^ point where 
they have even tried to cheat. M 

\ . . . Tha £ouf th-grade teacher felt -his s.tudents generally^ 

tried to do a good job on tests; .therefore, he found the 
'feeling of frustration and anxiety- prevalent during test 
taking: "Some of the skids' will be twisting their/hair, . 
maybe concentrate, get frustrated. They start tugging 1 * on >. 
their hairs and twisting their hair,.*or I hay^ a couple, 

' -'when they get frustrated, they s£art making mouth noises • 

When faced with the standardized CTBS, hejj&lt the majority" 
of his students were not reallv thinking about* what th^ 
items were saving but rather were probably thinking, '"1 
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hope I can fill' in all of the ovals correctly so'I can firf- 
ish't'his knd put my .pencil dawn." j 

The' upper-grade level teachers all expressed the state- 
ment that the students did not* seem anxious about , tests but 
rather that there was a general feeling of apathy among^them 
towards tests .and school ing . In describing' the emotional 
feelings- in his classroom' during' testing, one of tfres-e , 
teachers said, M Ther^is no heights of joy or depths of 
depressions when it comes to quizzes. They take the test, 
they give it to me. There isn't any f rust r art i'on, or any- 
thing like this,." This descr ipt ion was tepeated by, all of 
the "tipper-grade level teachers when describing their 
students taking tests,. ^ 

In general / thc-teachers descriptions of the students 1 
Feelings when taking tests matched the students 1 expressed? 
'feelings a't the second- / third- and fourth grade levels. 
The seccmd- grade teacher described excitement among his- 
"students ;/ the ^hird-grade teacher f<elt Iyer students ex- 
pressed mixed emotions when confronted with tests; and the 
fourth-gracfe teacher felt frustration -and anxiety was pre,- * • 
valent among his students during testing. Although tne 
teachers described k the students feelings correctly according 
to the students expressed statements, the "why" behind 
these emotions were deafly different between these t^o 
groups. The teachers sek the students 1 lack of serious- 
ness when taking a tesjt /as b^ing.tied to a general apathy 
and lack of concern towards school. The students, however, ^ 
expressed'. appropriate emotional' responses according k to 
their understanding of the te'sting event. The younger stu- 
dents, responding to their model of tests as games, express- 
! ed excitement during test -faking . As the older students 
became aware of the seriousness of tests as evaluation in- 
struments they developed anxious feelings r when confronted 
with' taking a. rs?lt. The upper-grade* level students^ who. 
.were described by the teachers as apathetic, seemed to 
realize their test failure and responded by an outuard lack 
of expression $s a' defense aga^St a highly frustrating and 
uncomfortable situation. |F 

H. .Students' Models of the Test ing» Event j 

Presented in thi's chapter was the "image" of, testing 
in the minds of the. Navajo students at Red Canyon. 'This 
"ifoage" creates a model that justifies and explains the v 
attitudes and behaviors these students 4 exhibit when 
preaching the event off? -testing. 1 * 

.WheJi the seQond : grade students are ( presented with a 
test ,by* their teacher, they .are*- facing ah' event that is neu . 
to them in their schooling experience. -Their'- understanding * 
of the event comes from the information present-edgftfc them 
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by their 'classroom teacher. The teacher-presents class- 
room testing to these students in a game-like atmos-* 
phere which is surrounded by procedural and physical be- 
havior rules. The students, therefore, learn that a test 
♦is an event that requires appropriate phys ical 'behavior : 
no talking, no cheating, and no bodily movement. They 
also learn- that a test is a game in which the students^ 
can obtain rewards, in the form of Stars or tokens, i^r 
thpy play the game correctly. To -the students, pJLaying 
the game correctly means following the proper teacher-' 
directed rulesr. The students learn to carefully cover 
their papers while taking a test. They also learn that 
.looking on another student's paper or talking while takV. 
ing a test will result in losing their papers and there- 
fore J'fai 1 ing" the game. ' The students enjoy playing the, 
game and attempt to carefully follow the rules surround- 
ing taking a test. They approach test-taking with open , 
enthusiasm, manifested in rapid hand-rising, smiling, 
quickly removing materials from their desks, and sharpen- 
ing thei r pencils. Observati ons al rea dy- cited 'show that 
t\ie students become very eager when tesj^ 'tlfte- approaches , 
looking forward to-* acquiring additional stars and 'tokens . 

v As students enter the third grade, they cpntinue with 

* the model of the' testing event as a game. Although the / 
students* are faced with a new teacher, the basic rui^ejs 
they have learned in the second grade serve them as V guide 
to exhibiting' the proper physical behaviors to satisfy 
their new teacher. The testing event is still presented 
to the students as a game, surrounded by behavioraLjrxiles , 
which results in stars and tokens if successfully played. 

By the time the students have reached the fourth 
grade, however, they learn that their ^model, a test as a 
game, is not adequate. They* can still perform the proper 
physical behaviors while taking a test, but the students 
realize the content of the test, 'rather than simply per- . 
forming the test),' is the crucial factor ia , succeeding on 
it. The students jrealize v the seriousness .of the £es£ing % 
•event for g^&de- promoti on with failure ^to per fornr^ao e 
"quateTy -on. a^est resulting in .not simply fewer stars or 
tokens but retention in the* same grade. The model tha>t 
had served them well- previously- - tests* as games--is no 
longer adequate.' .Therefore, they must develop jmother 
,a model- - tests as an event for promotion- -when they uil'l 
utilize throughout the rest of their schooling. 

It seems clear that the students* at Red Canyon do not 
enter the classroom and •ftmction with the same "image/' or 
ideal- typical mociel of * testing , that is operational with 
the teachers and school Administration. The students do 
exhibit the correct physical behaviors t^satisfy the- . 
^teacher; 'however, the madel of- what a t/st is and why one 
must take tests does not match the ideal - typical model with 
which the teachers, and school- function. 

-3*9- <<* 
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. ' i CHAPTER - 

STUDENTS AND TEACHERS: .AN ANALYSIS ■ 
OF THE TESTING EVENT 

The previous chapters have. .presentedVa description o # f 
testes and testing situations among Navajo students in one 
3L-\.j^chool. The 'processes involved'in 'student testing are 
described by information concerning student feetiags-, def- • 
iaitio#6iT and concepts of teste and by the teachers' own 
perceptions of tests and testing. The information which 
students receive'in £he classroom is used by them to for- 
mulate a model of the 'testing event, which they then use to 
understand and act .appropriately 'during tests. The teachers 
als^ act "within a mod^l of- the testing 'event which they, in 
turn, utilize when presenting tests to thei^f student s , It 
appears from the data gathered in^this study that the teach- 
ers and many of the ^students .function within the classroom 
.With distinct, and different "images" or models of testing. 
This chapter analyzes the "how" and "why"" of these different^. 
mo del j of fhe'.testingf event at Red Canyon. -^ 

— A i The Studc rfit and the I'gostural .Diagram". * 

The research datacfindicates that the students^at 'Red 
Canyon do not sha'rV ^efr teacners "ideal - typical" model 
-of test ru^ a-nd--e«t-e-r :V thpir school experience with litrie 
understanding of the^ejneral, ramifications of .schooling and 
the 'particular significance of testing^ The itudent start- 
ing school at Red Canyon is confronted with a totally new 
institution. which s^fms to lack a place in the student's 
"postural diagram" (Fortes, 1938). \ Perh^p more, apirropri - 
ately st£a>ed^ the student's "postural diagram" is* directe-d 
"'tiif ferenVly7*with Jiff er*at "inf ormatioh than that for the 
imaginary! stlideat in 'the * ideal - typ ical model.. 1 The concept 
of a "pp^J^r art diagram" was formulated- by Fortes in examin-. 
Aing the edli^ation of children from. Taleland. He' indicated 
that the educational development of a childwas not in the-* 
form of isolated bit-by-bit .parts that addeci up to a total ^ 
pattern during a chi«ld',s life, he suggested that the learn- 
ing was instead presented" to < a;, chi Id- as a series of "schema*" 
nhwiL the beginning which served!* $s skeleton^ xrt\ afneral out- 
Jines that the child Vt ^ill led inK during hi^ /or he? develop- 
♦nent;.* Tlfese ,"sctiemas" : i brmulatjed a child' s [postuMl diagram 
that he' or *he functioned with "throughout ta^developmental 
process. In* Fortes 1 words:- . * ^ ^ 

^My observations suggest' that the.cotfrs'e of # : 
development is somewhat as follows: at first . 
- v Jthe child acquires a well-defined interest as.-' 
sociated with a postural diagram of the total 
pattern. 'The postural diagram is, as, it were, 
a cotftour map/ extremely simplified* £nd cru4e 
but co*orehending the .essential ' elements and 
relations of ttfe full pattern. Further expe- 
rience strengthens and amplifies thje interest 
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' „ % at the same time as it causes the details of 

the 'postural di-agrdm to 'be filled out, making x ^ 
it more and'more adaptable and controllable, "~ 
producing ^more discriminatory < responses* to ,C * 

real situations, and linking it up with other 
• . - patterns of behaviour -and with norms of ob- ^ 

servance. The tottl pattern is not built up v 
brick b>H3rick, like a lious»e, but evolves from \ 
the emSryohic form/ (Fortes, 1938, p., 52) x 

A child representing the ide&l - typical- teachers ' model 
would have^a postural diagram., that 'is clearly different from 
that of most of -the children at Red Canygn." This child* ■< , 
might enter school with a general bareness ' tha.t this expe- 
rience would be necessary and important and would __s&mehtxfc--- - — — 
fit, into his or her future. The child might not' "know* -or -be 
able to- verbalize why school is important ,bjut nevertheless 
the entire schema of schooling is not questioned. % As the 
'child learns more about the insti tution^of schopl ;ng ,* he^ar- * 
sh.e is confronted with the classroom test). This even,t* is", 
added to the student's posjtural- diagram as the full pattern, < - 
develops. It is useful here' to parallel*. the information in 
'a student's postural diagram with Edward T. Hall's (1959 J 
"formal level" of understanding, which is explained in" de- 
O - ^ tall further on in this chapter. Ideally,, the child starts 
with the formal level information - -his or her po's.tural/dia - 
gram--which is then tf filled in' 1 or developed; with additional 
information at t;he informal or technical level. 

The student enters, school at 'Red Canyon- w}th afpostural 
diagram that may lack "an understanding of the significance of 
schooling and .testing. As the student progresses In school-, 
he or she develops an understanding of schoojL and .events jn 
. the classroom according to the information he t or she receives 

fro*n the teacher. The school 'and teachers assume the stu- 
" dents share their postural 'diagram or formal understanding 
and, therefbre, present ; only technical information' to the 
students to assist them *in "filling in" their postuVal dia- 
\ gram df schooling. However, this information, rather than. 

functioning as "fill-in" to the students 1 existing* postural 
|L diagram,, is used by the students to develop- their "own pos- 

tural diagram with' which to ultimately understand the, events 
they confront in* the classroom. 

1 • Students at Red Canyon' are first confronted with 

standardized* tests in the second grade. As they have hot 
experienced- formalized testing and classroom testing before 

% t this* time, they are presented with the necessary information 

with which to definfe 'thife new experience, the testing event, 
by their teacher. As indicated in the student and* teacher 
interviews- the students in the lower elementary £re presented 
with techifical 'level information to delineate a' test from 
other 'classroom activities. The child leJarns tthat a test, 
"is when the paper is in half and you put^the words from the ^ 
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board, and listen to the teacher* antf do the itark he says. ■ 
You listen to him and write then*."* Second and third graders * 
definitions of a< test - r alsi3 center* o'n descriptions ' of 'place- 
ment of d'esks c dur,ing tests, location of rest materials on 
the various .classroom blackboard?; and 'an the teacher as the 
individual one jnust . liste'rt^to^ during^ test . 'These rules 
are ilsed *by the student s ."to define a test' aS a separate 
event "dc.turri.ng 'in Vt he if' "classroom. ' 

» The. lack of any Tespbns'es" "defining a test as an instru* 
mwt for learning, or promotion Jrndi»cate«s .the absence of 'any 
"formal under stamjjjig_j^ of testing in -the 

__JLe:ach^^-moiieT at both the*se gjpadV levels . JWus information 
is not pa'rt of the^ student s n ' postural, diagram, although the 
teachers function-on the assumption that the students possess 
"this, knowledge. The second-grade teacher's presentation of 
a 4 test is not unlike that of tjhe Qther lower' elementary 
teachers . * ' «*■ ' \ j , % ' m 

Number your papers one to fen. This is a test. 
M This means you are; not to look ori someone else's 

■ paper. Keep y.our hands on your paper. If [the 

aide] sees, anyone lopking at another paper we v 
will— take your paper and tear it up and throw 
it 'away in the wastepafJer basket." f „ , % ' 

Absent ( frt)n the teachfer's classroom -presentation- o£ tests is 
any information which might enable -the child to define -and 
understand^ test s other thap uith technical test-taking rules. 

g. The Ideal-Typical M'odel and Hall's Mod.»l of Culture * 

Human behavior is often Examined according to a bi- 
polar analysis of events. An, action^may therefore be seen 
as implicit or explicit-, overt or covert, conscious of uncon- 
scious. The work of Edward T. Hall (1959) proposes a theory 
of culture that has three levels: formal, informal, and 
technical. According 'to Hall^ man has not two, but three 
modes pf behavior. "Taken at any given point, culture ^eens 
to be matfe up of formal behavior .patterns that constitute a 
core around which there are tertain informal adaptations. 
The core is also supported by a series of technical props" 
(P- 91'). ' \ 

By utilising Hall's model of culture, the process of m 
learning the "ideal - typical" ^model of testing can be illu.*-,-. 
t sated . 

"The formal is a two-way process. The learner 
tries, makes a mistake, is corrected ("No, not 
the r,ight side of the horse, the left side! 
Remember, neyer v approac h a ndrse from the .* 
• right!"} Formal learning tends to be suffused 
with emotion. Informal * learning is largely a* 
matter >of the learner picking Others as modejs. 
Sometimes -this* is done deliberately, *but most 



I common^)' it occurs out - of - awareness . In most 
/ leases the model 'does not take part in this 
process except as an object of imitatibn 
Technical learning move's in the other direc-. 
tion. The knowledge /rests wit.h the. teacher*. 
• His skill is a function of his knowledge and 
his analytic ability. ; In real life one finds 
a little of all three in almost any learning 
situation. One type, however will always 
dominate. (Hall, 1939, -p. 72)' 

"fn Hall's model, the formal level system is taught to 
a child by an adult mentor. - The adult, and general cultural 
ajid institutional pressures, mold the child according to 
established pa t terns ' that he or she does not -question . A 
child might be corrected*, "Boys', don't do that," or "You 
can't do that," in a tone of vo-ice indicating that what the 
child is doing is unthinkable". ,The adult is teaching- the - 
child the formal rules of the situation. These are not $ues- 
t^^ied by the adult mentor and are passed on to the child* as 
"tre way i-t is." The-, development of the "'ideal - typical" 
model of attest starts on this formal level. For the* adult, 
tests have* been an integral and important part af his or her 
otfji schooling and must be equally important in the child's 
life. T^sts are- a regular and consistent activity associ-. 
ated with schooling. Everyone must become schooled and 
everyone - must also take tests. One does not question a 
formal system and therefore an adult might simply say to- a 
child, "Tests-are important. x You must take them." In some 
families thj/k lesson might be' incorporated in pre-school 
rearing along with the importance and inevitability of) sthool 
ing in general. In other families this information might not 
be a part of the child's "formal- level" learning and thus be 
left out of. the child's pre-schoo'l . rearing; 

On Hall's informal Level of learning, the principal 
agent is a model used for imitation. Groups of related ac- 
tivities. .aVfe. J- earned, by the child at a time, often without 
the knowledge tTTaT"rra7--*xja.^being learned or that there are 
patterns or rules governing tH'SHre* A child might be puzzled 
and ask a quest ion seeking rules df an activity or event and 
receive a response such as, "Look around you and see what 
peaple are doing. Use your.*eyes ! " The child learns that the 
information he or she is seeking can be obtained by observing 
and imitating the actions of models. In the case of testing, 
the child learns proper test-taking behavior by imitating the 
models surrounding him or ,her while taking the test. Teach- 
ers vary in their classroom rules of proper test-taking be- 
hayior, A child entering a hew classroom for the first time 
and taking a test in this new environment can obsatv^ the . 
other children and informally le^rn the proper test-taking 
behavior for this particular teacher by using the other stu- 
dents as^mqtdels. Children learn'th&t they must be quiet whil 
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taking a test/ sit still in their seats, and sit up straight,. 
Children, informally, learn ho<v to protect their pS^ers from 
"cheaters" by covering up £heir papers with*their free hand 
or arm/ Children can look around • their classroom and ob- 
serve other children, covering their papers and imitate thrs 
physical action. 

According to Hall, technical level- learuing is trans- 
mitted explicitly from the, teacher to the. child, either oral- 
ly or in written form. Ifnlike informal level learning, which 
depends on selection of. adequate models, technical lev-el 
learning is explicitly presented to the learner in the form 
of an outline of -behavior *or concrete rules which are to 1 be 
followed. In testing situations, the teacher will instruct 
the students in a' series of steps a'S'fo what- is to be clone 
during a test. 'Explanations for preparing the 'test paper 
properly will bh g_iven to the students as' they organize them- 
selves for the test. These instructions might include puttin 
their names on their papers and numbering the paper for the 
'words to be given on the test. A teacher instructs the chil- 
dren to prepare for a test' by removing everything from their 
d^sks, 'sharpening their pencils, not talking, and not cheat- 
ing. The teacher might also tell the children to* try to do 
their best. . 

The ideal-typical model of testing, utilizing Hall's 
levels of learning, can be seen to clevelop in a student's 
mind as he or she progresses in school. On the formal level, 
the student enters school with an understanding and acceptanc 
of the genera:} importance of schooling and the particular im- 
portance of testing. *The student, through modeling on the 
informal level and teacher instructions on the technical 
level, then learns much of tfce proper physical behavior one 
must exhibit during test-taking. 

Hall's model of .culture, containing the three levels of 
human activity- - formal , informal and technical - -when applied 
within the ideal- typical model to schooling in general' and, 
testing in particular-, reveals a paradoxical twist regarding 
the learning of tests*. If the children of this study were to 
act within the teachers' ideal - typical model, they would 
enter the school with a formal understanding of a test and^ 
testing and would then learn additional information regarding 
tests inf.ormally and technically. However, the children in 
Red Canyon do not enter the classroom with the same formal 
level understanding of tests as in the ideal - typical model or 
as is operational with the teacfiers a^pd the administration of 
tfie school,. The teachers and the school unquest ioningly ac- 
cept the importance of the evaluation definition of tests and 
assume that the children share this same. understanding. _ Th^ 
results of interviews and observations indicate that this 
understanding does not develop until the child's fourth or m 
-\fifth year in school. f / ' V " 
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When chrldren at the second-, third-, and fourth-grade 
levels were asked to^ define tests and if tests were impor- 
tant, the younger children responded with technical and 'in- 
formal level knowledge as to the actual behavior one. must 
exhibit during a test, rather than expressing any understand- 
ing of the purpose of testing in school* In general, sec- 
ond-grade responses to defining a "test" centered on vague * 
descriptions of placement of 'desks during tests, location of 
test,materials'on the various classroom blackboards, an^on \ 
.the teacher as the individual one must lis'ten to during a 
test. 

The third-gtade students were more able to articulate 
what, actually occurred while taking a test than the second^ 
graders; indicating that they were learning more clearly, the 
rule.s surrounding proper test-taking behavior. Th|se rules 
were used' by the -students to define a test as a separate 
event which took place in their^classroom . Responses from 
the third graders, however, still revealed a Technical level 
understanding of tests and testing, but the model this* tech- 
nical understanding pertained to was onetof tests as a garce. 
These students did not -seen to exhibit an unders tanding of 
tests as evaluation measures as one would assume i£ the / 
ideal - typical model of testing were in operation at Red 
Canyon . 

The responses of the fourth graders to the question, 
"Can .you tell lie what a tes^t is?" centered around the cor.se-, 
quences or promotion, aspect of a test versus a description 
,of what too^c place during test-taking. Very few students 
described the testing event in terms of "rules" or proper 
behavior, as did the 'second and third "graders , but rather 
'expressed an aVareness of the importance of tests for promo- 
tion. ' Testing was now define^ as something on-e must undergo 
in order to pass to the" next grade. This is evidence of a^ 
clearer understanding of the teachers '* model of testing. 
The teachers instruct the ,'students as to this new model of 
testing, tests as avenues for grade promotion,' and by the 
fourth gra&f, most students -have learned this information. 

These four th- grade students/ exposure tc testing situ- 
ations and their consequences have" begun to lead them to de- 
fine tests narrowly in terms of a standardized test and grade 
promotion. Although these students do acknowledge., some 
events in the daily classroom, as tests, tnfcar majcy identi- 
fication with the word "test" is clearly linked to the CT3S. 
Although m.QSt-of the fourth graders still >xhibi ttechnical 
or procedural level understanding <>£ tests and tes^ng^, a 
few of the students respond with a iormal level understanding 
that would match the teachers' id^eal - typical modeL! ' Th^e 
students' state that attest' is seething which is taken in\ 
or4er to help you learn' what you do or do not know: "It 
helps you learn" 4 ; "To learp/'what ' is a work, and to learn"; 
"You have 'to learn and tja*ji take a test"; and "Your teacher 
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gives you a test*to learn. M - In general, most of the fourxh"- 
grade students have ^developed a formal level understanding o^E 
testing x fthich is appropriate according- to their own mode^l of 
tests in' their school situation- -tests as events for promo- 
tion- -al though this still does not match with the formal level , 
understanding of tests withih the ideal - typrcal model/that ^ 
their teachers implicitly fiyiction with--tests as devices for 
learning 'and^avenues for future success. / _ 

Throughout this report, Hall's concepts .of formal,. in- . 
formal, and te-chnica*? learning ;* Fortes 1 s posturay diagram ; 
an 4 d Weber f s "ideal- typical" Imodel have been referred to re- 
peatedly. The value of these ideas in explaining the phenome- 
non of testing among the Navajo students at R#cl 'Canyon cannot, 
be overstated. The concepts of Hall, Fortes/ and Weber il- 
lustrate the plight of these children, and t/eir teachers. Both 
groups function within the classroom and ^^roach^^e testing 
e\;ent with different and distinct level 5/6x understanding , v 
postural diagrams, and/ or t£st images . /This results in a aiis- 

:ne event of tes.ting 1 ; 
/he assumptions that-", 
nd yhder standing of test- \ 
received the appropriate 
teachers , which thev have • 



representation and misunderstanding o, 
the teacher-s continue to function w 



their students share their 19c 
ing; the students assume they have 
understanding of a test from their 
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to formulate their models o£ testing, 
and Tests 



Feel ings 



/ 
/ . 



In th£~ ideal -typical* model, /the student Exhibits some / 
emotional anxiety when confronted 7 with the testing event. Tlie 
student perceives the test as aiv/ important event and^tri-es to 
perform adequately on the* test-./ As not air students -conform 
to<£his model, the .degree of t£st anxiety varies from student 
to student and among 'different cultural and economic groups 



a test vary 



The attitudes or, feel^hgs towards taking 
considerably at l?fed Canyon y from the second- to the fourth^ grad/ 



/ 



ers. The second-grade students express little atociety^over / 
taking tests and seem to exhibit feelings of happiness "befo/e 
and after taking a test. (The Students ate observed to con/., 
sistently approach test-taking eagerly and ,do. not appear ap- 
prehensive as test time approaches. The atmosphere surround- 
ing a' testing event at the ' second-grade level is one of ex- 
citement, much- as if the students are playing a game. 

These second-grade students see tests as exciting games 
"in* which rewards in the form of stars, are given to them if 
they play the game correctly and accurately. Jheir expressed/ 
feelings lack any measure of anxiety. This mightV^e connected 
to the lack 'of formal understanding of the ^teachers' models of 
tests and testing among these -students . . The implicit purpose 
of testing from the perspective of Ae teachers! and the § f 
school # --to learrj what one knows and -does not knpw- -does- not 
seem to be-part .'of the students* concept of /a tpst at\ this 



grade and age level,. The consequence of do^ng poorly 



on a 
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test seems t|o carry no personal repercussions for the student 
other than not gaining more, stars or tokens. If the child • 
share'd the .teacher 1 s or school's formal understanding of 
tesTts he or she might, therefore, be Vcpected to exhibit a 
measures of test anxiety.. The childrenxat this- level nave not 
developed a formal' understanding of tests^and therefore ap- 
proach the'testing event with an absence- oT emotional anxiety 
or nervousness. * v 

As the students at Red Canyon move up in grade level *' 
and out of the self-contained ^lassrooits of the lower elemen- 
the presentation of the/testing event reverses. Tests 

/ as a serious activity whose . 
good grades. By this 'tine the 

linked to 



tary 
are, presented 



to the student: 



only reward is in the form, ofl 



students clearjy understand/ that grade promotion is 
adequate' test performance ^nd this 'realization constituted t 
their formal under standing' of tfre testing event. Verbal, and 
physical anxiety when approaching a test increases amon^ 
these students. As. anxiety increases., the students exhibit 
an increased frustration, with/any serious -attempt to perform 
adequately on tests. /' * * 

✓ Students^at all g r a cTe/ levels are told that the CPSS i 
'very important test which will, be -used to , determine promo- 
)n. The younger - students,, however, seem/to have /difficulty 
:epting this testing ev/ent as ' different ^from clsrss/oon test 

events which have be^n presented ^o^them in JL gime- 1 ike^ 
'ironment.* r The younger student s\ .are observed/tp^f ini sh the 
|S very quickly with/no visible Anxiety but /raWner with an 
attitude -of boredom ot/ disinte 



s,een to mere/y endure the event 
the knowledge that they will not 
'inishins the test. 



T ./ff£n fir 




^ er students* 
iousness and 
okens or rewards 



'he old^r students 
statidijig that this event 
mot£d to the next grade, 
f.a i lure is evident among 
calianxiety and nervousness 
failure and shaking hand/ are 
Alt&ough these s tuaen t s^nore 



'approach the CTBS-with a clear under- 
wi ll/det ermine whether they are pro- 
frustration of continual test 
e students with verbal and*ptiysi- 
"^Bla^k" looks of accepted test 
bbserved among these .students . 
clearly understand the. importance 



of 
and 



the 



est;>s than 
therefore' 



the 
try 



for :s seem futile, 



second-, third 1 , and ^fourth-grade, ^tudents : 
to approach the test seriously, their ef- 
As indicated, oh- the chart oh page -19, at. 



eighth-grade level the median grade level on the total , 
test battery of the .CTB5 is 3.8, or four years and two nonths - 
behind the expected r grade level. 

Fryan's (1979) research showed t hat anon* t^e younger ■ 
ie levels, Orientals and whites had more test" a'nxiety and- 
fred academically higher , than Blacks, Hispani^s ,£or American 
fians. As the students progressed in school, thp situation , 
r ersed, with the white students maintaining the .highest aca-> 
lie level with a lower test anxiety, 'while the- Native Aneri-- 
students exhibited the highest -test anxiety and the lowest 
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academic, achievement . It therefore seems that higjier test 
anxj^K-a measure of taking a test seriously- -contributes to 
early' academic success-' which, in turn, breeds further acadenic 
success with lowered test anxiety. < In the situation of the * 
Navajjp students at Red 1 Canyon, a«lack of understanding of the ■ 
seriousness -of tests' causes little test anxiety in the 'younger 
students ,<vhich, rn turn, could /be resulting in^epressed aca-* 
demic- achievement . By the time the student realizes the seri-* 
ousness 'of testing, he or/she^is already academically behind 
and feels frustrated and ^ti^lp less when trying 'to ,f catch up/'' 
ant}"-perform adequately on^tests. The chart on the .following 
page . illustrates the testing situation oF the students at Red 
Canyon. . , j 



■ i 




\ 



Grade 
Leve I 

Second 



The Event of 



Testing /and the Nava jo^Studcnt 
From Red Canyon 



Mail's Level 
of Learning 



Tech n ical/ 
I n f ormaJ . 



Feelings 



No verbal or 
visible anxiety 



Testing Environment 
In-class ■> 



Game - 11 ke , rewards , 
much exCuLement 



Test ing Envi ronmeir't 
CTBS 

Quiet, students finish 
quickly, seem bored, no 
visible anx ie„ty 



f>l 

I CTBS Medlar 
I Grade f»evel 

* I. J 



•clinical/ 
! n forma 1 



Some verbal and 
visible anxiety 



Game-) 1 ke, cewar ds , 
mixed cxci-tcmcnt 



Qu4et*, students finish 
quickly, seem bored, no 
visible anx i oty 



1.8 



Fourth 



Technical/ 
Tnforma I , 
some Formal 



Test anxiety 
evident, serious 
test attempts 



Game-1 i ke , rewards 
qu i c t , ser i ous a t - 
tempts by some* 



Quiet, student s„ f i n i sh 
quick ly,, ser i oua concen- 
tration, anxiety ev i dent 
in -increased body move- 
ment 



3.S 



Fifth 



Forma I 



Sixth 



FormaJ 



Increased verbal 
anxiety, *l«ick of 
serious attempts, 
no visible anxi- 
ety in body 



Test present***! seri- 
ous ly no rewa rds , 
quiet , f in ish test 
qui ck 1 y -» 



Qu i et , s t udeme s finish 
quickly, ruixod anxiety 
am! nervousness among 
students 



J. I 



Seventh 



Forma I 



Eighth 



Parma 1 



Verbal expressed 
anxiety, feelings 
of helplessness, 
lack of serious 
att<fftj>t on tests, 
1 r s(!ems pointless 



Test s presented ser i 
oirsly, no rewards, 
qu*et, finish test 
cjij^ ck ly 

''■ ** ♦ 



Ouiet, students finish 
qu Ick 1 y , verba 1 and 
visible anxiety among 
a 1 1 student s 



3.7 



1.8 
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Students 1 ^Models of the Testing Event 

*It has been shown that the 'students at Red Canyon do - 
not share their . teachers ideal- typical model of tests. H'ow,- 
ever, the students function in their classrooms, not in a 
void, but with their own model? of the< testing event.- Even 
though their models are different from the teachers' models 
they constitute real anH valid models resulting from the,ir 
understanding *of te ; sts and testing. The following section 
describe^the students' models of the testing event. . / « 

^ J When children .ent'er the class'room in the. second grade,' 
they encounter many different aqtivities, Which they respond 
to with differing degrees of interest. Some students take a* 
greater interest in reading than math, while others like art 
more than spelling. Slowly, throughout a student's continued, 
school experience, he. or she will, develop "f avor ite* subjects 
as well, as sutrfje^ts he -or she wrll try to avoid. Regardless 
of the subj ect^ Jiowever , there is one ev^nt in the student's 

school- experience to which each and every child eventual lv. 

learns to respond in the same ^manner.- -with respect, serlous*- 
ness, and individual self-interest- -the classroom test and, 
ultimately, the school's standardized test. The importance* 
of a "test" in on6 T s scaooi experience does not necessarily 
develop naturally, as does the importance of reading, far 
example, but must be taught implicitly or explicitly to the 
child by his or ner teacher. Following the ideal - typical 
model, some children enter their school experience with a 
previous -knowledge of the importance of tests and testing in 
school taught to them by thei r^ parents or possibly olfler 
brothers or sisters. These students 'come to school with the 
advantage of having' already learned^a valuable lesson, either 
through verbal instruction on the importance of school and 
tests or by having experienced "tes t; 1 ike" si tuaWions t ins 
their' environment in pre-school years. For 'the child/ thai * 
does not have, this/understanding of tests, Learning the irKr 
portance of tests' as a measure of success in schooling is a 
crucial/ and often 'difficult task. ^ — 

: , The research data indicate the children at Red Qanyon 
do not enter school with a formal understanding of the im- 
^portan^e of school in general and testing- in particular. The 
student progresses in his or her understanding of tests, 
thereby creating a functional' model' of the^testing event, 
with the information* they receive from their classroom* teacher 
The younger students learn 'from their teachers that a tea^ is 
an event not unlike a game. There are certain rules the stu- 
dents mu£t obey when playing the game: ffo talking, 'no 'cheat- 
ing, and no general bodily- "movement . These technical rules 
are explicitly taught* to the students by their classroom teach 
ers , who^also frequently warn them that they will lose the 
game, by having" their papers torn.-up, if they violate the 
stated rui"es . The incentive for playing the game taking, the 
t test-;"is in the "TDrm-^f. stars or tpkens. 




' ^ * € < r \- 

• v. Tfrese rewards, appear on the test papers, along with^ the . 

student ' s ( grade, in an- apparent •attempt by the teachers to 
give equal importance to th*e, grade as a reward. , The 'teacher s ' 
use of, extrins ic rewards- - star s t>r tokens - -appeals to be an 
attempt to help 'the students develop intrinsic or internalized 
mdtivat iqi^towards test -taking . The students, however, seem 
to h&ve a mixed understanding of the grades on their papers 
*a«£*cfr>ly understand the star or tokei?, as the reward they re- - 
• 9 ceive fo # r successfully . taking • the test.* & f 

* *' * ^ 
" Teachers /ften complain that the^gtudents d<? not "> 

"treasure' 1 theiT graded papers. Within these younger students' 
model of testing, the prqduct *d^th.e eVent that Is' 'important . \ 
is the reward- -the *stai* or tokens^^ather than the graded yjrp'er 

• itself If the students formal understanding of testing 
- that more clearly matchecj/tha*fc o^f the teachers, they might see 
.Jhe grade, in "itself , .as an important product •of testing.. How-, 

' y' t ever, within these students' model, the grade as the desired^*, 

* end produQt is at Ijest/^edondary to the reward of stars or 3§!^ 
^? .tokens as desired en^products f roiu test ing . This also 'Alight ' 

explain- the s tsadent?^ apparent disiivterjest when T'eceivinw^ 
t their, school .report' card Sr. * The teachers convp lain * that tt] 
students "don't care M ajbou.t their grades. and simply ret^eii 
'th%ir report &ards, without 1 interest or . e*nthus iasm . . The^ji^t 1 
tutional format report cards ? , void of, any .stars 

bell j.shtnents \jfi(xgnt t seen very unimportant to the (studen 
Within thes*e/s tudents*' model of testing it is th«>tars, 
tokens r or -Mother embellishment? 'that are important, not the 
grade one must "obtain* in order ,to\ receive that award. There- 
fore, the sXw&s&s' careJLess handling -of their papers and 
their lack <Jf concern over grades aigftt be, seen as not 'fitting 
>into whatsis' important according to their mode^l of testing. 

\ The pbserved atmosphere surrounding^ the testing event 
. among the younger^student s is 4 one of excitement. Tl\es,e stu- 
dents approach tests " eager ly with little^visible concern or 
anxiety.*' Within v the younger students' msdel , failure on a 
, test is* limited to* failure -to obtain additional stars or m 
tokens. 1 They do not "see test/tailure ^s 'personal failure, 
other'than that they might have fewer* stars ttian their* peers. 
The students do not have ^formal * under standing of the testing 
ev^nf that includes the .long-range impportan'ce ^pf successful 
test performance. # *r . f . 



•M is rfb£ until the students-' reach the fourth, anc\ some 
times 1 fTf>t 



# ^ Jlt ^ . *th grades, that they Vea,l'ire their "game model o\LJ;he 
t?e$t ing^vent is inadequate.- Although .tfrfe' teachefs still . 
present tokens or stars as'i rew^d for testing , they also' re- 




, vitjiin tYi€ school*; This does not match with the students' 

previotfs* conceptions of why they ftave taken tests. The'stu; 
* dents are now faced with the seriousness of testing as a . 
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nfecharii^a/tor grade .advancement . The model that has served* 
\ them well -previously- -tests as games--i£ no longer functional, 
'within their new situation*., 'The students are faced with de- 
veloping a new model- -rests as an event for promotion- -which 
^ ' they must now utilize throughout the rest of their^ schooling . 
•At this point observations indicate a change in attitude among 
the sjtudents as they try ttf-^adjust toytheir new model; Stu- 
dent te^st anxiety or concern increases. The students now re- 
alize the importance of the testing event as a personal as- 
sessment instrument. Student frustration is evident as the 
students recognize that the content of the test, rather than j 
the actions they rruis^t perform (proper, physical behaviors) , is 
the most important aspect of taking- a itest . 

_E. .The Teaching of ffests: Teacher's Models of the' 
Testing gvent . . 

* 

Teachers implicitly function with the ideal -typical model 
of testing as presented earlier in this study. The teachers 
see "tests as an objective measurement- of the students' progress 

the classroom and as an instrument to give the studentjs in- 
formation as to what 'thfey Imve and have not learned, in t ^ e 
classroom. Following the iJ^al 'model , the teachers feel the 
students should v'&lue school in general and tests in particular 
as'processes they must go through in order to achieve success 
in later life. Although the teachers implicitly function with 
>w£]*is„ "image" of the role of testing in- school, the situation ^ 
in whrch they f.ind themselves seems to cause the teachers to 
explicitly develop and present other jaodels of testing to their 
students withjfi their clas5Vooms. * 

The tapurhers s'eem to function on the assumption that the 



he y«c 

f children ^^fchare their formal level unders^ndirig of the im 

portanc^^^ tests. For* the teachers' own ecfticational and pro- ^ 
fessionli training , tests have been important instruments and , 
therefore, will be .the same .for their students. All the teach- 
ers admit that they themselves have fel| anxious and nervous 
1 . .'when fa*ced with tests in their own 1 iyqfs . They feel that the 
students will also frav'e this concern when. taking a test. 

When the teachers present a test to the students at Red 
inyon they seem to be functioning, within a dichotomy o.f test- ^ 
ig' models. On ttta one han^, the teachers accept the- s a ignif i - 
cancjj^and importance of tests and therefore function within 
the ideal-typical model of testing. On the other hand, the* ( 
teachers iare faced with a class of Navajo students t ha £ they 
sense are "different." belying on information they themselves 
have leafned in their training* as teachers, they try to adapt 
the testing situation to more appropriately meejt the needs of • 



' their students. vPopular psycho^gy has taught them the use 
of^o^erant conditioning -which tflpy utilize 'in the "form of a 
x, .reward systfem. With the knowledge that; they have «*perienced 
t^st anxiety, tJie . teachers try to alleviate any student ^nxiety 
by presenting the testing situation not as a serious activity, 
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but rather as a > g s ame- Like ^event with which the students can 
be more relaxed. iterfards , in the form of stars or tokens, 
can be used to* encourage the stu^eWfe-ff^to gerform on the test 
and to make the event/less' stressful . 

The teachers also seem^ to be using popular concepts" 
about Native American students they have learned from the so'"*.. 
ciaX science's. The teachers see the children as non-compet i - /'\ 
tive , expressionless or unemotional (blank - fa.cedj , present- 
oriented, unwilling to out-perform their peers, and coming / 
from deprived homes. They therefore seem to expect less o£ 
the students because of their "Navajo culture/' These views- 
create a "vacuum ideology", in which the teachers can utilize ^ 
social science data" to rationalize tHeir students' failure, * 
ratftfer than communicating with th^ir students and possibly' 
modifying classroom techniques. . It must be emphasized that, 
this is not an indicinfent against 'these teachers! The teachers* 
are ynder tremendous professional and institutional -pressures. 
They feel the standardized 'te'stin^ situation is unfair to 
their students and tjiey are frustrated with their students 1 * 
failure* They_ therefore utilize the only information avail- 
able to them- - their past knowledge acquired in teacher- train - 
ing programs and popular educat ional^and social science liter- 
ature. • 1 

TJip dilemma the teachers "are faced with causes them to 
create different models of test presentation. The-need for - 
survival in the classroom results in presentation of tests as • - ■ 
game -like events . This does work well ;%"tth the students ; they 
are eager and enthusiastic when approaching^ test s . The stu- 
dents seem happy and even look forward to taking tests.- 

It. is in regard^ to the school's standardized test, the 
CTBS, that the teachers are forced tfo change their node! when, 
presenting tests to the students. Teachers are under 'pressures., 
for accountability by both the school in which they function 
.and from their professional training - asy\eachers . They^ust, 
therefore, preseftt the CTBS as a serious assessment event to- 
their st;idents. The "use of- rewards the teacher can present to 
the students moves from stars and tokens to grade promotion. 
The teachers see a rise in student anxiety *whejv facing tests 
and feel frustrated and helpless to /al lfeviate the situation. ^ 
The teachers in the upper grades see their students' test 
anxiety .turn to frustration and ultimately apathy as their - ' * 
students realize the seriousness of tests and their lack of * 
achievement on them. , f 

F. Conclusions: Students 'and Tgacher s*- - Dicho tome us * r - ' 
~~ Testing Models * ' * — \ : 

, ** * \ 

The following chart illustrates tjie inter-relationship* » « % 

of student and teacher models of testing. It is important to 
note that^the teachers 'and students in the lower-abrade levels 
function in a complementary way although. tMy hav^e different 
models for the test ing ■ event . Bv presenting tfre^proper 

• ^ . ■ 
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MODELS OF THE l:\YfcNT OF TESTING 
AT ROD CANYON* 



Teachers ' Model .' 

(Implicit) ■ 

Idea 1 -Typica-1 

Important event for 
'P e r s o i>a 1 assess hi e li t 
ami future success 



Teachers 1 Model 



Teachers, 1 Mode i 




f (Oxpl ic it) " 

' Tcs t s as dames - 

Operant Condition! ng 
Cul tural Lim i tat ions 
o C Student b 



Proper Behavioral Rule 4 To r Test -Taking 



(F.xpl ic it) 

Test as Iivent for 
Promot i on 1 

School pel icy 
Teacher prof ess ional 

e t_h iqs , 



No talking , . 

No cheating 

Proper pre pa rat ion of paper 
No excessive' body movement 



Students f Mode 1 




Tests as flames 



fifcwards = Tokens and Stars 
General/ student exc i.tement 




udent s 1 Model 



.Tests /as livciit To r P romot i on 



'Rewards = Grades and' Advancement 
Cenera 1 student anxrict y * 



physical' behavior , during testing, the students seem to sat- 
isfy many of the requirements of the 'teachers 1 model, althougi 
the understanding of the reasons behind testing are clearly 
-different in both groups. It is * not* unti 1 the teachers have 
to change their model in the later grades, shifting , the empha 
sis from form to content, along with the reality of failing 
presenting itself ( more strftngly in the students f # schoo^ lif e ,. 
tfiat the students' model' becomes dysfunctional. It appears 
that, if the teaches vere-not ^£o*ced to change their- model 
dtr^ to institutional and professional pressures, the students 
would proceed in their schooling exp.erie.nce with a model of 
testing that, although different in formal understanding, - 
would nevertheless remains appropriate within the context Of 
the classroom* in which they were participants. 

Some of the questions and- implications -that arise from 
this stujiy are: Do Angib children 'enter the classroom with 
more of a formal understanding of tasts and their importance 
and ddfifs this in turn put them "ahead'' of Navajo students in 
terms, of success in • schooling? ' -Will other ethnic or socio- 
economic group children respond in la similar manner tp^the 
Navajo children, and, in^turn, are these responses different 
from Anglo* children ' s respons-es? This, study has sought to 
generate a description of the attitudes and 2erceptions sur- 
rounding tests and the process of learning about testing anon 
Navajo children. It is hoped thfat th^s research can then be 
exoanded to examine other minority and socio-economic groups. 
This expanded research can then ^ used to produce a more 
global picture of perceptions and, atti tudinal development 
'surrounding the process of testing in schooling. 
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Appendix 



Pictures used for projection exercise d.uring student in- 
terviews. All pictures ye re taken by the researcher dur- 
ing observations in arr' aV -Navajo boarding school in 19-~< 
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